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HAGANAH AND IRGUN 


4 gong ARRIVAL of the U.N. Special Committee 
on Palestine upon the scene of their investigation 
was accompanied by new tension in the relations 
between the Haganah and the dissident underground 
groups. The Haganah was determined to maintain 
a peaceful atmosphere in Palestine during the ses- 
sions; the Irgun was equally determined to continue 
its “warfare” along the accustomed lines. The Irgun’s 
campaign was directed chiefly toward the kidnapping 
of British hostages for the three Irgunists condemned 
to death, on the very day of the U.N. Committee’s 
first session. Several such kidnapping attempts were 
frustrated, in part at least because of intensified 
Opposition in the Yishuv to such Irgun projects. The 
Haganah took its most decisive action in the sacrificial 
raid whereby it prevented the Irgun from mining 
Citrus House, British military headquarters in Tel- 
Aviv. The issue between the “disciplined under- 
ground” and the dissidents has thus been squarely 
and publicly joined in Palestine. 


It has also become a good deal clearer just what 
the issue is about. It is not merely a question of en- 
raged and impatient young people taking into their 
own hands the responsibility for provocative tactics 
because they are unable to discipline themselves to 
the cautious and calculated methods of Haganah 
resistance and Jewish Agency policy. Certainly, this 
emotional background has been a major factor in 
gaining recruits for the terrorists. But their leaders 
have a cool and calculated plan of their own. It is to 
seize power in the Jewish community by “typical 
putchist methods, and impose upon the majority a 
doctrinaire intransigeance in the political demands 
of Zionism; and, in the first instance, to rule out 
partition as an immediate solution of the Palestinian 
problem—while at the same time demanding that 
the “British invaders” leave the country at once. 
The terrorists know full well that such a program 
could never command anything like majority popu- 
lar support on its merits, and they are quite willing 
to impose it, if they can. When they label all articu- 
late opponents of this program “quislings” and 
“traitors,” their words should be taken seriously: 
they are mentally prepared to carry out the conse- 
quences of these libels. This is the true scope and 
objective of the present terrorist tactics—and those 
who in ignorance grant them support in this country 
would do well to realize what responsibilites they 
are assuming. 


At least, the Revisionists in this country know quite 
well what the Irgun Tzvai Leumi is about. In a 


full page newspaper ad denouncing partition as an 
immediate solution of the Palestine problem, they 
argue that to adopt such a solution would mean to 
risk having the terrorists fight it. At the same time 
Revisionist leaders are associated with the Palestine 
Resistance Committee—one of several rival groups 
in the United States claiming to support the “active 
resistance”: that is, the terrorists. This means that 
they deliberately foster a private army in the Yishuv 
which is vowed to oppose by violence any majority 
decision of the World Zionist Organization in favor 
of certain specified policies, in this case partition— 
and at the same time they blandly argue, within the 
democratic forum of the WZO, that to adopt such 
policies would risk the displeasure of that private 
army. It is certainly a curious sense of citizenship 
that permits any group within the Zionist movement 
to play such a role. 

It is even more extraordinary that the situation we 
have described has now persisted for a considerable 
period—and, to our knowledge, no protest has been 
uttered and no effective action has been taken by the 
authoritative all-Zionist body in this country to rectify 
it. 


THe TArt-HArTLEY ACT 


ST AS THE WAGNER ACT symbolized the 

advent of a new era for American labor, so the 
Taft-Hartley Act marks a change of course in the 
history of American industrial relations. One thing 
is certain about the Act: It is formulated so loosely 
and it is so invidiously antagonistic to many of labor’s 
established rights that it will certainly meet with 
sharp and determined opposition from trade unions. 
Many of its innumerable clauses will have to stand 
the test of judicial examination before we can be cer- 
tain that they will constitute lasting law. It is hard 
to believe that some of these clauses—like the re- 
strictions on the political rights of unions and union- 
supported periodicals—can be sustained by the courts. 
Other clauses, even should they be found constitu- 
tional, may have to be amended by the Republican 
majority itself at the next session: a special con- 
gressional “Watchdog” committee was set up under 
the Act to study its functionfhg, tacitly acknowledg- 
ing that such tinkering may be necessary to save the 
Act from complete breakdown. But it is equally 
certain that the votes in support of the Act, composed 
of almost all Republican Congressman, including 
many “liberals,” and almost all the Southern Demo- 
crats, constitute so powerful a majority, that the 
basic intentions of the Act, so far as they are found 
constitutional, will not be abrogated at least until 
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some future Congress. And in the meantime it is 
clear that, willy-nilly, che government's labor services 
and labor organizations themselves will have to ad- 
just to these new conditions. 


FEw OTHER major legislative acts have been intro- 
duced with so much doubt on all sides—and with 
such reckless insistence (that is to say, with such clear 
political motivation) in spite of the doubt. Govern- 
ment spokesmen from the President down expressed 
in the strongest terms their convictions that the 
bill would disrupt labor-management relations and 
lead to disturbances in production at a time when 
we can ill afford them. The President flatly declared 
certain features of the Act to be unworkable. Labor 
unions had no other name for it than the “slave- 
labor” bill, and the enactment was immediately fol- 
lowed by strikes and other demonstrations of pro- 
test. But even the chief “beneficiaries” of the Act, 
the major employers, recognized in an indirect fash- 
ion the explosive possibilities of its loose and gen- 
eral phrases. While Congressional sponsors were 
already preparing alibis against anticipated break- 
downs of the administration of so vindictive and 
sweeping an Act, by hinting that any such develop- 
ments would be blamed on “sabotage” by New 
Deal bureaucrats, the National Association of Man- 
ufacturers took a different tack. It pleaded with its 
members to be restrained in their use of the legal 
openings for union-busting which the Act gave them. 

There are innumerable openings of this kind. One 
category of workers—foremen—are entirely deprived 
of Wagner Act protection. All, officials of a union 
must clear themselves of “reasonable” suspicion of 
being Communists or fellow-travelers, before the 
union can obtain NLRB recognition. There are also 
provisions which make it easy for employers or 
small groups of employees to call in the NLRB for 
new elections at strategic junctures to determine 
whether or not a union is entitled to represent the 
workers in collective bargaining. It will be nothing 
short of a miracle if, the NAM appeal notwithstand- 
ing, these and similar provisions are not taken ad- 
vantage of by some employers in an attempt to break 
unions. The Congressional “Watchdog” Committee 
will have its hands full correcting these flaws if they 
expect the Act to be at all capable of administra- 
tion. 


THERE ARE a whole series of provisions—equally 
loaded with opportunities to undermine existing 
union-management relations—whose general aim is 
‘to bolster the “right” of the worker mot to belong 
to a union. These are the rules for eliminating by 
a series of stages the closed shop, and discouraging 
the union shop, the checkoff of union dues, and 
union-administered welfare funds. Such provisions 
are in line with the fundamental intention of the 
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Act to deny unions their steadily developing position 
as one of the series of “private governments” by 
which our industrial society must more and more 
be organized, side by side with the over-all regulation 
by the State. On this point, there will obviously 
be no yielding until liberals are able to elect a new 
Congress more disposed to recognize the position 
labor organizations must necessarily assume in a 
society such as ours. On the other hand, even in 
this Act some precautions (although it is doubtful 
whether they are adequate) have had to be taken 


to prevent any wholesale overturn of labor-manage- 


ment relations already based on contracts embodying 
some of the proscribed forms. The basic struggle 
which the enactment of the Act makes inevitable in 
the next few years will arise on this question. What- 
ever abuses individual workmen may have suffered 
because of the entrenched power of unions through 
closed shop, union shop, checkoff, and similar ar- 
rangements, there can be no question that the 
laborer, out of long experience, regards the union 
as a major bulwark of his security, and he knows 
that these arrangements have guaranteed his unions 
a stable existence. 


WE CANNOT discuss in this comment all the other 
features of the Act—e.g. the removal of the Con- 
ciliation Service from the Labor Department, the 
reorganization of NLRB, etc. But one more item 
must be discussed on this context. The Act contains 
a number of provisions which have long been advo- 
cated to insure that, if the trade union is to approach 
the status of one of our institutions of “private gov- 
ernment,” it should be so administered—if neces- 
sary by state regulation—that the public interest is 
served. They include measures to eliminate such 
evils as jurisdictional and wildcat strikes; excessive 
initiation fees and other restrictions upon the re- 
cruitment of labor in certain occupations, and un- 
democratic or irresponsible administrations of unions. 
The labor organizations have always insisted that 
they must be permitted to cope with these problems 
without government intervention. It is hard to be- 
lieve that the problems had become so acute that 
they must be given top priority on the legislative 
program of Congress. But if some of these measures 
were to be enacted, their proper place would have 
been in a bill which recognized the position of the 
trade union in our system of “private governments.” 
In the context of the Taft-Hartley Act, the provi- 


‘sions for damage suits against unions, for compul- 


sory filing of financial records, by-laws, etc. become 
punitive instruments. If these are among the aspects 
of the Act to which labor will have to adjust itself 
permanently, then it will be necessary also to alter 
radically the whole tenor and administrative concep- 
tion of labor-management law in the post Taft- 
Hartley era. 
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Current Alternatives in Palestine 


by Hayim Greenberg 


i ee TIME IS APPROACHING when the Jew- 
ish Agency—as well as those sections of organ- 
ized Jewry which are prepared to support the essen- 
tial aims of the Zionist movement—will have to 
state in clear terms its aspirations and demands. It 
will not be enough to state our principles and our 
needs. The U.N. Special Committee, the coming 
session of the General Assembly, those individual 
governments whose sympathies we shall endeavor to 
enlist, will all expect us to go beyond generalities. In 
our contacts with the United Nations and its varied 
constituency we will have to offer during the coming 
few months a concrete, if not a detailed, program, 
and outline a definite political framework within 
which the realization of our aims should appear both 
justified and feasible. Do we want a Jewish State, 
and if so, what should be its constitutional basis? 
Do we want this State to be established immediately, 
or only after the fulfillment of certain conditions, 
during a transitional period of some international 
management? Should the establishment of Jewish 
statehood be postponed for a definite number of years, 
what kind of regime do we wish instituted in Pales- 
tine for the interim period? Do we want the British 
to continue for any length of time, and subject to 
what provisions, as the Mandatory Power? Is the 
Palestine mandate still “workable,” and if so, how 
do we visualize its further (or rather renewed) im- 
plementation under the supervision of the United 
Nations? Is there, in our opinion, any feasible way 
of breaking British calculated resistance to the con- 
tinued development of the National Home, of mak- 
ing the thoroughly discredited mandatory government 
adhere to the letter and spirit of its international 
obligations? And if the mandate should prove un- 
workable or obsolete, are we prepared to advocate 
the placing of Palestine under a United Nations 
trusteeship? What is our attitude toward the so- 
called bi-national State, and would such an entity, 
if created, satisfy our vital needs? Would we be pre- 
pared to renounce our political claim to a certain 
part of Palestine, if that should give us immediate 
sovereignty in another definite area of the country? 

Such are some of the specific questions we prob- 
ably will be asked to answer, and it is in our own 
interest at this time not to limit ourselves to state- 
ments of a general or “ideological” nature. There 
is also more than one reason to assume that from 
the viewpoint of “strategy” it is not desirable that 
we should occupy for any length of time a position 
of passive waiting, no matter how watchful, and let 
others try to decipher our aims or to translate them 
into definite political terms. 


What, then, should be our concrete demands to 
be addressed to the United Nations, or for that mat- 
ter to any government in its capacity as a member 
of the international organization? 


The Mandate 


WE WOULD certainly commit a grave mistake were 
we to ask the United Nations for the implementation 
of our claims on the basis of the old Mandate, with 
the British continuing in the administration of Pal- 
estine. It is absolutely useless and irrelevant to dis- 
cuss whether the Mandate is still workable or not. 
As an instrument the Mandate has, for all practical 
purposes, become unworkable since the British gov- 
ernment has openly demonstrated its unwillingness 
(or its inability) to operate it in the spirit in which 
it was created. This must not be construed in the 
sense that we are no longer to attach any importance 
to the Mandate as a piece of international legislation. 
We have every right to insist that the essential con- 
tent of the Mandate—the rights and opportunities 
which it guaranteed to us—is as binding upon Eng- 
land, and the “concert of nations” as a whole, today 
as it was in the past. But it would be folly to de- 
mand that our rights, which we believe to be em- 
bodied in the Mandate, should be gradually realized 
in the future within the framework of the existing, 
degenerated, Mandatory regime. 

Mandates granted or endorsed by the League of 
Nations have no legal validity for the U.N. It is 
true that the U.N. is heir to the defunct League of 
Nations, but the heritage of the League does not 
automatically pass to the U.N. without any modifi- 
cations. The U.N. reckons with Mandates as facts 
which it has no power to vote out of existence, but 
it does not recognize them as legal instruments with- 
in the scope of its own jurisdiction under the Charter. 
The U.N. cannot deprive England of the Mandate 
over Palestine—the Charter contains no such provi- 
sion—nor can it impose changes in the Mandate or 
new administrative methods that would be more “in 
the original spirit of the Mandate.” Were the U.N. to 
make such decisions it would find itself in the awk- 
ward position of claiming authority on matters which, 
in principle, are outside its jurisdiction, and of assum- 
ing responsibility for situations over which it has no 
control. The U.N. can exert no control over a manda- 
tory administration for the simple reason that its Char- 
ter fails to recognize, in the realm of its duties or 
functions, the very term of Mandates. It should also 
be borne in mind that some countries belonging to 
the U.N. were not members of the League of Nations, 
which laid the legal foundation for the Mandates 
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system. Among the great powers, the United States 
is a case in point; of the smaller countries, Syria and 
Lebanon. On the other hand, a number of countries 
which belonged to the League of Nations and were 
technically responsible for the system of Mandates 
are not members of the U.N.: Japan, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Hungary, Italy, Spain, Ireland, Portugal, Ru- 
mania, Bulgaria, Finland. The U.N. recognizes in 
principle only two types of non-self-governing terri- 
tories: colonies and trusteeship regions. Mandated 
territories are merely left-overs of a past era. If 
they are not transformed into independent States or 
made organic parts of other States, as was the case 
with South West Africa, they may in time be put 
under a trusteeship and thus come under control of 
the U.N. If they attain neither status (of all the 
mandated territories Palestine is today the sole coun- 
try in this situation) they remain suspended in a 
legal void. The U.N., at least, wouldn’t know what 
to do with them. 


The Biltmore Program 


THE Biltmore Program still has a great appeal within 
the Zionist movement. One might claim that the 
political resolutions adopted by the recent Zionist 
Congress are fundamentally a reaffirmation of the 
program adopted in New York in 1942, and subse- 
quently approved in Palestine and in a number of 
other countries. In essence the Biltmore Program is 
very simple: Palestine—all of Palestine—should be 
established as a Jewish Commonwealth. We will 
not, at this time, attempt to define the expression “all 
of Palestine,” whether only western Palestine, the 
present mandated area, is implied, or whether Trans- 
jordan is to be included. We may assume that the 
majority of Zionists are at present prepared to reckon 
with the fact that Transjordan now enjoys the status 
of an independent state. No matter how grave the 
injustice committed by Great Britain in detaching 
the eastern and larger part of Palestine, it would be 
a fantastic delusion to assume that the U.N. might 
for our sake abrogate the independence which they 
officially sanctioned during last year’s session of 
the General Assembly. But the moment we demand 
a Jewish State in all of Western Palestine (“undi- 
vided and undiminished” as it is phrased in some 
quarters for greater clarity) we will undoubtedly be 
asked a number of questions. We might be told the 
following: 

Yours is a logical demand and you have good 
grounds for making it, but kindly clarify the matter. 
Should a Jewish State in all of Western Palestine 
be established at once, or at some later date? In the 
latter case, when should that date be and what con- 
ditions should determine it? If you believe that a 
Jewish State should be established forthwith, does 
that imply that you are in favor of Jewish sovereignty 
in Palestine before Jews have become a majority of 


the population? Are we to conclude that, for some . 
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years at least, this State will not be a democratic 
one because it will be run by and based on a minority, 
every Jewish resident being granted the status of 
a full-fledged citizen and the Arabs being only 
“subjects”? Will Jews coming to Palestine from Ger- 
many or Austria be granted immediate political rights 
while the non-Jewish inhabitants of the country will 
have to wait many years before they can be “natu- 
ralized” in their native land? 

I have intentionally phrased these questions in 
a sharp and politically embarrassing form. It is quite 
possible that we will be asked these questions in 
an even sharper manner. As we go before the United 
Nations we must be prepared for dialogues and not 
merely for our soliloquies, and we must have ready 
answers for probable queries and objections. A mere 
formulation of the. question indicates the type of 
answer we will be compelled to give. There is no 
point in recalling the mood and the atmosphere of 
the days when the Biltmore Program was adopted 
and in reiterating what we meant at that time. None 
of us will today offer such a program to the U.N. 
or any of its subsidiary bodies for immediate imple- 
mentation. It would be a waste of time to discuss 
whether the carrying out of such program would be 
politically moral or immoral. Impossibilities are be- 
yond good and evil. What is important is that among 
all the governinents with whom we will have to 
deal in the U.N. there is not a single one that would 
openly recognize the right of Jews—even tempo- 
rarily—to govern a country where the non-Jewish 
population is twice as large as the Jewish. Even the 
government of South Africa, where a white minority 
rules a colored majority at least four times as large, 
would not support such an arrangement for Pales- 
tine, on the ground that one cannot compare the 
Arabs, who have been a civilized people for many 
centuries and gave the world one of its three mono- 
theistic religions, to the Bantus of South Africa, who 
are still appallingly backward and “primitive in all 
respects.” Those who would demand a Jewish State 
in all of Palestine (and none among us questions 
the historical, political, and moral legitimacy of such 
a demand in its essence), must therefore add that 
for the present such a state cannot be established, and 
that for some years Palestine would have to be gov- 
erned by an international authority whose aim it 
should be to extend effective aid to Jewish expansion 
until Jews become a majority. This aim has been 
foreshadowed in the Mandate. 

The Biltmore Program, translated from a decla- 
ration of principles into the language of political 
realities, implies a transition period of some dura- 
tion, in the course of which Palestine would not be 
independent but subject to international adminis- 
tration. Such an administration, in terms of the U.N. 
and its jurisdiction, can be organized primarily in 
the form of a trusteeship. Whether we like it or not, 
we are thus compelled to recognize that in the year 
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1947 the Biltmore Program is to a great extent 
identifiable with, or calls for, some sort of trusteeship. 


Trusteeship 


CONCEPTUALLY there hardly exists any difference 
between a Mandate and a Trusteeship. However, we 
are. not dealing with abstract logical concepts but 
with political realities and qualified mechanisms. 

A trusteeship for Palestine might, under certain 
circumstances, be of great positive significance for 
us. By means of a trusteeship the unity of Palestine— 
at least of that part of Palestine which has so far 
remained politically and administratively whole— 
might be preserved. Palestine is in many respects an 
economic unity. Any partition of the country into in- 
dependent states would immediately raise complex 
economic problems which could only be solved with 
great effort. Some technological projects have been 
outlined without whose implementation there is little 
Opportunity for the maximal economic development 
of the country. It is sufficient to mention the prob- 
lem of irrigation as an adequate illustration of this 
point. The projects we referred to can be put into 
effect either in a unified Palestine, or in a process 
of very close cooperation between the two states 
that would come into being as an outcome of par- 
tition. Administrative unity is naturally much pre- 
ferable, as a basis for economic development, to 
geographical and administrative division. A favorable 
trusteeship sincerely striving for the maximal eco- 
nomic development of the country, and cooperating 
honestly and effectively with the authorized Jewish 
bodies to the end of absorbing as many new Jewish 
settlers as the economy of the country permits, would 
no doubt be the most rational solution—for a number 
of years—of Palestine’s political problem as well 
as of the acute problem of Jewish rehabilitation. 
Were such a trusteeship possible we could all wisely 
refrain for some years from demanding the estab- 
lishment of a Jewish State. Under such a trusteeship 
a Jewish majority would gradually be created in 
all of Palestine, and at the end of this period a 
Jewish State could come into being without any great 
difficulty, as a natural outgrowth of organic devel- 
opment. 

(And may we venture another “heresy”? It is 
quite possible that under such circumstances there 
would be no need to cling to the term “Jewish State.” 
The resulting State might bear any name at all; 
it would in fact be a Jewish State, because it would 
be based on the equal rights of a mixed population 
within which the Jews would form a majority.) 

However, the questions confronting us in connec- 
tion with a future international administration of 
Palestine appear to be quite complex and the pros- 
pect must be considered none too encouraging. 
Granted that a certain kind of trusteeship could 
well serve Jewish needs and aspirations in Palestine, 
what are the chances of its establishment? 
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It is not too difficult to prove that a trusteeship 
favorable to Jewish interests and developments is 
not in the realm of the impossible. According to the 
Charter of the U.N., trusteeships must not all follow 
one pattern. Separate, individual agreements have 
to be made regarding each territory to be placed under 
the control of the Trusteeship Council. These agree- 
ments must outline the special conditions for the 
administration of each territory. There exists, there- 
fore, no Jegal barrier to the inclusion of an adequate 
guarantee for Jewish immigration and colonization 
in an agreement to cover a trusteeship for Palestine. 

However, a great distance separates the legal and 
formal possibilities based on a penetrating inter- 
pretation of the U.N. Charter from the political prob- 
ability that such a trusteeship would indeed be 
adopted and implemented. The following doubts and 
considerations must be taken into account: 

1) Nearly all territories (excepting Palestine) 
which were governed by mandatory administrations 
after World War I, and have not in the meantime 
attained independence, have been transformed into 
trusteeships under control of the U.N. Only the man- 
date for Southwest Africa was abrogated in a different 
way. The government of General Smuts has refused 
to place this territory under a trusteeship and has de- 
cided to incorporate it as an organic part of the Union 
of South Africa. For all other mandated territories, 
special agreements have been drawn up. Not one of 
these agreements can serve even as a partial model for 
a trusteeship over Palestine. None of those territories 
has an immigration problem, whereas the chief prob- 
lem of Palestine, from the Jewish standpoint, is the 
question of absorbing large numbers of additional 
Jewish immigrants. The idea underlying those articles 
of the Charter which deal with trusteeships cannot 
easily be stretched to cover problems of such a specific 
and dynamic nature as the problems of Zionism. 
Article 73 of the Charter speaks with some accentu- 
ation of recognizing the principle that in non-self- 
governing territories “the interests of the inhabitants 
of these regions are paramount” and considers “as 
a sacred trust the obligation to promote to the 
umost the well-being of the inhabitants of these 
territories.” Article 76 also deals with the duty “to 
promote the political, economic, social and educa- 
tional advancement of the inhabitants,” and refers 
further to the “freely expressed wishes of the people 
concerned.” In the paragraphs dealing with non- 
independent territories there is not even the faintest 
reference to “immigration,” because they are moti- 
vated by but one concern and chief obligation: the 
obligation toward the indigenous population of the 
trust territories. The trusteeship system, on the whole, 
was designed for more or less static situations, not for 
the development envisaged by Zionism. 


2) Let us assume that this general attitude toward 
trusteeship territories does not exclude the possibil- 
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ity of a special approach to the unique situation pre- 
vailing in Palestine. 

On the basis of the accepted procedure, however, 
the terms of each trusteeship are to be formulated 
by the power which had previously administered the 
territory under a Mandate. In our case Great Britain 
would be the power to outline the terms of the 
trusteeship for Palestine. A second stage, preceding 
a vote on the trusteeship by the General Assembly 
of the U.N., involves consent of “the states directly 
concerned” to the terms of the agreement. 

It would be vain to ask what principle governs 
the selection of “states directly concerned” with the 
new trusteeship. No one can give a clear answer 
to this question. This item in the Charter of U.N. 
was intentionally couched in nebulous language. The 
founders of the new international organization and 
the authors of its Charter could not come to a clear 
agreement, and the interpretation of this clause was 
postponed to a future occasion. This is the reason 
why the Soviet Union is not, to this day, an actual 
member of the Trusteeship Council, although a 
permanent seat on the Council is reserved for it. 
No matter with what measure of justification, the 
Soviet Union considered itself to be a “state directly 
concerned” in all the trusteeship agreements already 
approved by the U.N. But Great Britain, Beligum, 
France, New Zealand, and Australia submitted their 
trusteeship agreements without consultation with 
the Soviet Union. More recently a practice of ques- 
tionable moral validity has been established, accord- 
ing to which the power drawing up the proposed 
trusteeship agreement (England, in our case) is the 
one to determine which are the “states directly con- 
cerned” whose consent must be obtained before the 
draft is submitted to the General Assembly. It is 
to be anticipated that Great Britain will recognize 
the Arab States as directly concerned in the trustee- 
ship over Palestine. Indeed, England may no longer 
have too much choice in the matter. Since the sum- 
mer of 1936 she has consistently invited the rulers 
and representatives of the Arab states whenever 
official or semi-official conferences were held con- 
cerning the solution of the Palestine problem. By 
its behavior in the course of the past eleven years, 
England has endowed the Arab states with a claim 
to the status of “directly concerned” parties in the 
Palestine dispute. It is not difficult to visualize the 
terms of a trusteeship for Palestine drawn up by the 
present government of England and endorsed by 
the five Arab states—assuming that England will 
agree to a trusteeship over Palestine altogether. 

3) Iraq is now a member of the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil. It is true that the veto right cannot be exercised 
here as it can in the Security Council. However, a 
full-fledged member of the Council has many oppor- 
tunities to exert his influence. In the present instance 
the influence will be directed against our interests. 
Iraq's membership is for a limited time, but it is not 
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far-fetched to assume that at the expiration of its 
term another Arab state or a pro-Arab Muslim power 
will replace Iraq. 

4) According to the Charter of the U.N. a trus- 
teeship territory may be administered by a single 
power, by a group of powers, or by the United Nations 
as a collective entity. It is hard to prognosticate which 
of these administrative forms’ would be better— 
or worse. If a single power is to be entrusted with 
the administration of Palestine, there is hardly any 
doubt that it will be, again, the old Mandatory func- 
tioning under a new title. Should the trusteeship be 
delegated to a group of powers, the question arises 
whether these states will be able and willing to co- 
operate with one another. The same holds true for 
the eventuality that Palestine is administered by 
the U.N. as a whole. Should that be the case there 
would apparently be formed a special board to which 
U.N. would delegate its authority. The previous 
question again reappears: Which states would be 
represented on that board, and would they be'capable 
of cooperating? In the case of the erstwhile Italian 
colonies in Africa, the United States recommended 
some time ago the formation of a board to administer 
them in the name of the U.N. The board was to 
consist of the following governments: England, 
France, Italy, U. S., and the Arab countries. Few 
delegates to the U.N. believed that such a board 
could function more or less effectively and not to the 
detriment of the populace. The entire subject re- 
mained undecided. 

5) Should a part of Palestine be declared as a 
“strategic area,” that area would be placed under 
the jurisdiction of the Security Council, in accordance 
with the terms of the Charter. Such an arrangement 
is liable to complicate the administration of the 
country still further. Two separate administrations 
would then have to cooperate, and the one operating 
under the authority of the Security Council would 
be constantly subject to a veto of its decisions. 

6) Were we to ask at this time that Palestine be 
placed under a trusteeship, we would have to weigh 
seriously the effect of such a step on the Soviet Union. 
If the so-called “Gromyko Declaration” is to be taken 
as a genuine expression of policy, then we cannot 
afford to ignore the question, under what condi- 
tions the Soviet Union may be willing to support 
Zionist demands, An examination of the attitude of 
the Soviet delegation at the special session of the 
U.N. reveals that in regard to Palestine the Soviet 
Union has ample grounds to support a radical solu- 
tion of the Palestine problem, a solution that would 
make the further existence of a British Mandate over 
Palestine impossible, and would also rule out an in- 
ternational trusteeship under which British hegem- 
ony over Palestine might continue. The Soviet 
Union’s program for Palestine can be expressed in 
three words: “Independence without delay.” The 
change from Russia’s former anti-Zionist policy to 
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its present more pro-Zionist orientation is a change 
in means rather than in aims. If not independence in 
the form of an Arab State with certain safeguards 
for Jewish rights and interests—a solution acceptable 
to the Soviet Union until very recently—then inde- 
pendence in the form of a bi-national, Jewish-Arab 
State with a status of equality for both people. 
Should this plan prove impracticable, then let the 
independence of Palestine emerge through partition 
of the country and the formation of two separate 
states. In any case, the present interests of the Soviet 
Union are not along the line of a Palestine trustee- 
ship. 

fe should not be inferred that the Soviet Union 
will have the decisive voice in the solution of the 
Palestine problem. Nor should anyone ascribe to us 
a readiness to follow the Russian lead irrespective 
of its nature, merely to obtain Soviet support and 
friendship. The orientation of the Soviet Union must, 
however, be evaluated, at least, as one of the para- 
mount factors in the present line-up of forces, and 
conditions may easily arise in which it would be a 
fatal mistake to ignore her attitude. 

Recently some Zionists have discussed another pos- 
sible solution of the Palestine problem. We are re- 
ferring to the “synthetic” plan according to which 
those parts of Palestine where Jews are already in 
the majority, or “on the eve” of becoming a majority, 
should at once be established as a Jewish State, the 
remaining area ‘to be a trusteeship. 

All the factors outlined above in our discussion 
of trusteeship must be seriously considered also in 
connection with a trusteeship over a part of the 
country. To the extent that we ought to reckon with 
the attitude of the Soviet Union, we should expect 
Soviet opposition to a formula of “half state and 
half trusteeship” no less than to any other formula 
which does not recognize the principle of immedi- 
ate. independence and allows of continued English 
rule, even if that rule is to be in “cooperation” with 
other powers. There is also the danger that should 
such a plan be accepted, the area designated for the 
further development of the Jewish State would be 
very small. It might be argued that opportunities for 
further development would exist in the trusteeship 
zone and the narrow confines of the Jewish State 
should thus not be considered a serious limitation. 
On the other hand, restrictions on Jewish immigration 
and colonization in the trusteeship zone might then be 
justified by the argument that within the boundaries 
of their own state Jews have complete freedom of 
immigration, which should compensate them for 
restrictions imposed in the rest of the country. 


Special Status 


Is THERE no other framework for an international 
administration of Palestine? Cannot a special ar- 
rangement be made, neither on the basis of the old 
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Mandate nor under a trusteeship scheme? According 
to Article 22 of the Charter, “the General Assembly 
may establish such subsidiary organis as it deems 
necessary for the performance of its functions.” The 
formula employed for this authorization is so vague 
that it is not easy to draw any final conclusion whether 
on this basis the U.N. can establish a special form of 
administration for a country which for one reason 
or another cannot be granted immediate independ- 
ence. However, let us conditionally assume that such 
is the case and that the foregoing Article can be 
thus interpreted. What type of regime can then be 
established in Palestine under the supervision of a 
special subsidiary organ? 

Any attempt to answer this question leads one 
down the slippery path of speculations. We have so 
far only one concrete example from which we may 
draw some conclusions. Within the small territory 
of Trieste there has been established a regime unlike 
that of a mandated territory but also outside the scope 
of the Trusteeship Council. The district of Trieste 
has a mixed population of Italians and Yugoslavs. 
Both Italy and Yugoslavia have historic claims to 
that region: In the resulting compromise Trieste was 
set up as an area belonging to neither of the two 
states. By the terms of the peace treaty Trieste is 
almost a self-governing country so far as domestic 
matters are concerned. It will have its own democratic 
parliament, independent courts, etc. Only paramount 
power will be vested in the U.N., and the governor 
of Trieste, who will enjoy broad administrative 
rights, including the right to appoint the chief of 
police, will derive his authority from the Security 
Council. To be sure, the case of Trieste lacks those 
specific elements which complicate the Palestine 
problem. Neither Italians nor Yugoslavs turn to the 
small area of Trieste as a goal of immigration. Com- 
plex as the Trieste situation may be it still cannot 
compare with the political labyrinth which history 
has created in Palestine. 

Despite this advantage there exists little reason 
for envying the Triestinos. The agreement drawn up 
by the victorious allies specifies who may not be 
governor of Trieste. He may be neither Italian nor 
Yugoslav nor, ironically enough, a citizen of Trieste 
itself. By origin or nationality he must be “neu- 
tral, non-partisan, and objective.” Months have passed 
Since the agreement on Trieste was signed, yet no 
governor has been appointed. It is apparently difficult 
to find a neutral person whom all would trust. Can- 
didates suggested by the western powers are re- 
jected by the Soviet Union, and candidates recom- 
mended by Russia are frowned upon by the West. 
In view of this less than idyllic situation within the 
Security Council there is no telling how long it 
will be necessary to wait before a candidate for 
governor is accepted by all and can begin his experi- 
ment of initiating a more or less normal course of 
life in that unhappy area. 
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An ad boc international regime in Palestine must 
not be an exact replica of the sad state of affairs now 
prevailing in Trieste. It may prove to be better— 
or worse. But to the etxent that one considers Trieste 
—this latter day Danzig—a characteristic precedent, 
the possibility of a similar regime in Palestine can 
only arouse many doubts and serious misgivings. 


Bi-National State 


SOME Jews employ the term “bi-national state” as 
if this were a clearly defined concept whose implica- 
tions are universally understood. In his “pro-Zionist” 
declaration, the Soviet representative, Gromyko, also 
used this term and even stressed that such a dual state 
would provide the best solution to the Palestine prob- 
lem, although he did not expound even in a few brief 
words what such a state would be like. 

There exists no general definition of a bi-national 
state, nor any code of constitutional law from which 
we could learn the shape of such an entity. States gov- 
erned by more than one nationality are not “inven- 
tions” but products of long, and more or less organic 
development. Switzerland is not, as it appears to the 
uninformed, a tri-national state, created as a kind of 
compromise by the three main ethnic groups of the 
population. Switzerland is a confederation, not of 
three peoples (German, French and Italian) but of 
twenty-two territorial and administrative units, some 
of which use the German language and others French 
and Italian. (In a part of one canton a Latin dialect 
spoken only by 100,000 people has attained in recent 
years the status of an official language.) Constitu- 
tionally, Switzerland is a confederation not of the 
German, Italian, and French national groups, but 
of the autonomous “cantons” which merely happen 
to be coterminous with linguistic areas. 

Are there in existence other models more closely 
approximating the problems that must be solved in 
Palestine? There is our neighbor to the North, for 
instance. Canada may in a certain sense be considered 
a bi-national state. But Canada represents not only 
a political union of the English and the French. Pri- 
arily it is a union of two territories, a French area 
in Quebec and the rest of the country where Anglo- 
Saxon elements predominate. The same holds true of 
still another bi-national state, Czechoslovakia, which 
is not merely a political union of organized Czechs 
and organized Slovaks but a political merger of two 
states, or two national territories. 

Should this principle be applied to Palestine, it 
would result in a form of partition which would 
delineate the borders of a Jewish province and of 
an Arab province, or provinces, in Palestine. Granted 
a large measure of self-government in each of the 
two provinces, the Arab part of the country, which 
is now the larger one, could utilize its local legisla- 
tive and administrative authority to block Jewish 
settlement outside the borders of the Jewish prov- 
ince. Nor would this be all. Were a bi-national state 
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to be established in Palestine now, based on Gro- 
myko’s formula of “equal rights for Jews and Arabs” 
and on the territorial model of Canada or Czecho- 
slovakia, the Arabs would have a majority in the 
parliament and could easily dominate the legislative 
processes of the country. It would be folly to assume 
that such legislation would manifest a liberal atti- 
tude toward further Jewish immigration. How then 
can we be satisfied with the formula of “equal rights 
for Jews and Arabs” which a bi-national state can 
offer us? Arabs can even afford to use their numerical 
strength for prohibiting all immigration into Pales- 
tine, Arab as well as Jewish, for the simple reason 
that Arabs nowhere suffer from an emigration prob- 
lem, whereas for Jews immigration into Palestine 
is a crucial need. On a strictly legal basis such a 
prohibition would not be discriminatory toward Jews. 
On the surface it would even appear to be in har- 
mony with the principle of equal rights—or equal 
lack of rights—for both Jews and Arabs. But such 
equality would in fact be a death sentence to all our 
hopes and aspirations. 

Others speak of a different type of bi-national state 
unlike either Canada or Czechoslovakia, a new crea- 
tion at present unparalleled anywhere in the world. 
It is suggested that the principle of parity be intro- 
duced as the constitutional basis of the new state: 
Jews should not dominate Arabs nor Arabs domi- 
nate Jews; the minority should have no less power 
than the majority, and vice versa. In parliament Jews 
and Arabs would have an equal number of repre- 
sentatives, irrespective of their ratio within the popu- 
lation of the country. Some extreme advocates of this 
plan hold that the administrative apparatus of the 
government should likewise be composed on a fifty- 
fifty basis. Whether Gromyko had in mind such 
an arrangement when he spoke of equal rights for 
Jews and Arabs, is not certain, since he did not define 
his formula. At any rate the parity principle of the 
proposed bi-national state is not reconcilable with 
our needs, mainly for two reasons: 

1) The inhabitants of Palestine would have to.be 
separated into two separate electoral colleges of 
Jews and Arabs. The fifty percent Arab representa- 
tives in Parliament would represent Arabs only; the 
Jewish representatives, Jews only. In elections Arabs 
could vote only for Arabs; Jews only for Jews. Social 
and political cooperation between the two national 
groups would be extremely difficult. For a long time, 
until the Arabs become more politically alert and 
socially differentiated, their representatives would 
mainly vote as a bloc. This would compel Jewish rep- 
resentatives to vote similarly. Those who believe that 
a bi-national state of such a structure would be less 
nationalistic than a state of another type are therefore 
guilty of a grievous error. Chaining the individual 
voter to an electoral college of his ethnic group will 
make him more nationalistic, rather than less. The 
Arab bloc, which will apparently remain politically 
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retarded and socially conservative for some time to 
come, would be in a position to block progressive 
social legislation through the use of their fifty per- 
cent representation. 

2) Were control of immigration to be denied to 
the new state, it could not then be considered sove- 
reign and independent. This again poses the ques- 
tion, who should be responsible for the regulation of 
immigration. Under present conditions, only the U.N. 
could create a special body to deal with immigration 
and colonization in Palestine. (Both are closely inter- 
related and even inseparable.) But such an arrange- 
ment would in fact be a form of trusteeship. All the 
objections to an outright trusteeship enumerated 
above are equally valid in the case of such lim- 
ited international supervision. 


Partition 

THIs is not a new plan. During the past decade, since 
the issuance of the well-known Peel Report, there 
has arisen a considerable, largely polemical, litera- 
ture on this subject. No purpose would be served in 
repeating at this moment all the arguments pro 
and contra such a surgical solution of the Palestine 
problem. The objections to the partitioning of Pal- 
estine into two separate states are not alien even to 
those who have become: reconciled to the idea of a 
Jewish state in a part of Palestine. Little could be 
added to the arguments in favor of partition. Some 
adherents of the partition plan are now putting 
greater stress on the urgency of Jewish statehood than 
ever before. It is pointed out that it is becoming 
increasingly difficult, psychologically, for Jews in Pal- 
estine to live under foreign rule. 

We have no reason, of course, to underestimate 
our achievements in Palestine even under the manda- 
tory regime. In spite of the numerous obstacles put 
in our way by the semi-colonial administration of 
Palestine, we managed to rehabilitate, in the country, 
hundreds of thousands of Jews, to expand our agri- 
culture and lay the foundation for a promising Jew- 
ish industry. However, there is a growing awareness 
among us, and particularly in Palestine itself, of the 
increasing difficulties our further development faces 
because of a policy clearly tending toward the crystal- 
lization of the Yishuv. If we are really to absorb 
large numbers of new Jewish settlers in agriculture 
and industry, we ought to be given more freedom and 
independence in releasing the pent-up economic 
forces in Palestine. Without actual control of the gov- 
ernment machinery, without the right of eminent 
domain to carry out a number of long overdue tech- 
nological projects, it will hardly be possible to cre- 
ate the necessary conditions for mass employment. 
What the country needs—particularly for our pur- 
poses—is a social and economic élan, which is not 
to be expected under a more or less “disinterested” 
and undynamic foreign administration. The thesis 
that Jewish mass immigration and large scale coloni- 
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zation should precede the establishment of a Jew- 
ish state may be logically correct and even appealing. 
Political realities, however, have their own inherent 
“logic,” and many among us are becoming convinced 
that in our case, and at present, some measure of 
Jewish sovereignty is a prerequisite of Jewish immi- 
gration and resettlement. All other solutions appear 
to be bound up with so many complications and 
delays, with so many opportunities for hostile forces 
to sabotage our plans and efforts, that a part of 
Palestine under an independent Jewish government 
should be considered in effect “larger” as a basis 
for immigration and colonization than a continued 
mandate or some kind of trusteeship-‘‘tutelage.” 

In this case, too, difficult questions arise which 
must not be ignored. We have pointed out before 
that any substantial part of Palestine set aside as 
a Jewish State would depend on areas outside its 
boundaries for its economic development and for 
the execution of a number of important irrigation 
and electrification projects. The cooperation of the 
Arab State to be set up in the other parts of Pales- 
tine—or of the Arab State in which the other parts 
of Palestine might become incorporated—would thus 
be essential. Partition, too, is dependent on a num- 
ber of factors without which the potential develop- 
ment of a Jewish State becomes problematical. Still 
another danger must not be overlooked. Assuming 
that the Special Committee of the U.N. adopts a 
project of partition, and the session of U.N. in 
the autumn approves its recommendation, it is still 
possible that the area assigned for the Jewish State 
should be so small that its potentialities for immigra- 
tion and colonization would be negligible. Much 
depends on the criterion employed—on how many 
Jews will be taken into consideration as prospective 
citizens of the planned state. If only the interest of 
those Jews already in Palestine are considered, then 
the boundaries of the Jewish State would be narrow 
and unacceptable to us. The situation would not be 
altered noticeably even if the needs of a relatively 
small number of refugees—200,000 to 250,000— 
are taken into account. But should a decision con- 
cerning a Jewish State be adopted with a view to 
accommodating the hundreds of thousands of Jews 
who, though technically not homeless still have sound 
reason for refusing to remain in their present lands 
of domicile, then the partition scheme might assume 
an entirely different character. 

The United Nations and the individual govern- 
ments interested in the solution of the Palestine prob- 
lem ought to know in advance that we are not 
interested in mere “symbolism,” and that even the 
most ardent advocates of partition will never recon- 
cile themselves to a token state. Any discussion of 
a Jewish State in a partitioned Palestine may become 
senseless, unless assisted by a map, unless the vital 
interests of minimum of two million Jews are seri- 
ously taken into account. 
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The Refugees 


OR SHEER AMORALITY no feature of the 

post-war world so closely parallels the cynical 
horrors of the Hitler era as the unspeakable way in 
which the refugee problem has been handled. This 
indictment is valid as against every faction in the 
United Nations, East and West alike. 

Not even the most determinedly humanitarian can 
today approach this problem and propose solutions 
for it which will be based squarely on justice, not 
political expediency, which will apportion due relief 
to the unjustly victimized and just punishment to 
the hidden criminal. The Russians, Yugoslavs, et al. 
see the whole refugee problem in terms of their 
desire to prevent their dissident nationals from es- 
tablishing opposition cells abroad. Their “solution,” 
consequently, is forced repatriation and the “justice” 
of Soviet-zone Peoples’ Courts. In the American and 
British Occupation Zones, it is notoriously difficult to 
obtain any action against individuals positively iden- 
tifiable as collaborators or as war criminals, guilty of 
the mass murder of Jews. On the other hand, the 
right of asylum fails in the case of Jewish immigrants 
today seeking to escape from intolerable conditions in 
Eastern Europe. 

It is these questions—the political conflict be- 
tween East and West and the quarrel over dividing 
the refugee sheep from the war criminal goats among 
the DP’s—which have crippled the United Nations 
in approaching the refugee problem, as in almost 
every other major question of the post-war world. 
But in the case of the refugees the penalty has been 
paid by the most pitiful and tormented people of 
our time, the ones most deserving of our kindness. 
On June 30 the aid given by UNRRA to the DP’s 
lapsed, and despite reiterated warnings of the on- 
coming crisis, [IRO—because of the interminable de- 
lays, the unending quarrels—was not ready to take 
over. At the very last moment, the United States 
House of Representatives finally approved an Amer- 
ican appropriation for IRO; but other countries, too, 
are delinquent in ratifying the IRO agreement and 
appropriating their quotas. IRO will therefore have 
to start with U.N. loans and through a Preparatory 
Commission, so that from the beginning the refu- 
gees will sense that a new nadir has been reached 
in their sufferings. 


JEWISH REFUGEES have already learned that times 
have changed, that even the little generosity and 
human feeling which they had found in certain 
official quarters hitherto had now run dry. Until a 
few months ago, the Jews fleeing from Eastern Eu- 
rope found shelter in the American Zone, just as 
did the DP’s already in Germany at the end of the 


war, Other governments, except the British, took 
no extraordinary measures to interfere with the ef- 
forts of the Jews to seek a new home in their home- 
land in Palestine. For several months now, since 
about the time that the new American “temporary 
neutrality” on Palestine became apparent, the situa- 
tion has radically changed. The American army no 
longer feeds or shelters new refugees; they are 
charges on Jewish private charity alone. Moreover, 
the Americans are taking stern measures both to 
prevent new refugees from entering the Occupation 
Zone and also to interfere with the underground 


_ railway to Palestine. Other governments too—France 


and Italy—are making special efforts to meet the Brit- 
ish desires in this matter. The British plan to estab- 
lish an international blockade against Jews in the 
name of the White Paper has received support of a 
kind, on behalf of the U.N., from Trygve Lie, in 
circulating to all governments a British note on 
the subject, together with his own request for a 
report on action thereon. At the same time, famine 
in Rumania, bearing most heavily upon the still- 
uprooted Jews, together with resultant anti-Jewish 
outbreaks have caused the beginnings of a new exo- 
dus of Rumanian Jews—and already we have seen 
the sadly familiar spectacle of groups of (Rumanian) 
Jews stranded between borders (on the tracks of a 
railroad bridge ) for days, in this case because the 
Soviet authority would not permit them to be ad- 
mitted into Austria and the Hungarians would not 
allow them to return. 

In these gloomy circumstances, it is at least no 
surprise to note the reception which the Stratton Bill 
has been getting. Quite characteristic in themselves 
are the peculiar arguments which proponents of the 
Bill feel constrained to advance on its behalf. There 
is first of all the stress that is constantly laid on 
the fact that, after all, only 20 percent are Jews. Then 
also the assurance that a strict security check will 
be made on all applicants to see that they are not 
pro-Communist—not, of course, that none of them 
is guilty of having helped the Nazis murder his 
fellow-men. Furthermore, we are assured a large pro- 
portion would be glad to go into domestic service, 
helping alleviate the servant problem. But we are 
far from wishing to question the motives of those 


~ who speak in this vein. Their humane concern for 


the plight of refugees is beyond doubt; when they 
argue as they do, it is because only in this way do 
they hope to convince the opposition. “Emotional” 
appeals to admit refugees to asylum simply because 
they are suffering human beings are not believed 
effective. AMERICUS 
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The New Settlements 


by Joseph Weitz 


| mes MAY 1946 TO MAY 1947 Jewish colo- 
nizaion in Palestine was on such a scale and of 
such strategic importance as has hardly been equaled 
in any year of modern Zionist history. Even the year 
of 1939, the peak of our colonization heretofore, 
saw only twenty-two new settlements founded; dur- 
ing the past twelve months there were thirty-one. 

Eight regions of the country saw new colonies es- 
tablished: twelve in the Negev, three in the Mari- 
time plain south of Tel-Aviv, three in the hills of 
Judaea, five in the Plain of Sharon, two in Lower 
Galilee, one in the Jezreel Valley, two in the western 
part of Upper Galilee, and three in the eastern part 
of Upper Galilee. 


The Negev 


THE MAJOR part of our colonizing work during 
the year were the 15 new settlements in the Negev 
and the Maritime Plain south of Tel-Aviv. These 
came without much warning, for only a few months 
before, new colonization in the Negev did not seem 
to be an immediate prospect. Yet at daybreak on 
October 6, 1946, 11 new settlements had been set 
up in one great overnight effort in the Negev and 
the Southern Maritime Plain. 

What caused the change of plans? It was clearly 
anxiety about the possibility of the Negev’s slipping 
out of our grasp. When on July 31, 1946, radio 
broadcasts announced the Morrison plan as it had 
been laid before the British House of Commons, 
with its proposal to divide the country into prov- 
inces in some of which Jews would have no rights 
of settlement, on that occasion the idea arose in 
Palestine of strengthening our hold in the regions 
which were to be forbidden to us forever according 
to the plan. Our reaction had to be the swift es- 
tablishment of new positions which could be de- 
veloped in the near future into firmly based, perma- 
nent settlements, Only two months and a few days 
passed before this project turned into reality. 

From the great day of the settlements in the 
Negev, no more than four months passed before 
the chain of colonies was strengthened by three more 
links. On February 7, 1947, these three new settle- 
ments were founded, so that now the Northern 
Negev has thirteen Jewish encampments in addition 
to the three observation points which had been set 
up three years before. If we add to them the two 
camps which were founded in the border region 
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between the Negev and the southern Maritime Plain, 
we have a total of fifteen colonies. In the twelve set- 
tlements established in the Negev proper, all sec- 
tions of the Zionist movement participated: three 
settlements were established by the Kibbutz 
Hameukhad;* three by the Poel Hamizrakhi;’ two 
by the Shomer Hatzair;’ two by the Khever Hak- 
vutzot; one by the Moshav movement;’ and one by 
the Noar Hatzioni Haoved.” 


WHAT is the tangible value of these new positions 
in themselves; what is their significance in relation 
to the resettlement of the Negev? What are their 
prospects for future development? 
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MAP OF NEGEV SETTLEMENTS 
Showing highways (double line), tracks (broken 
double line) and principal wadis (single line). 


A mere glance at the map is sufficient to suggest 
the answers to these questions: Five of our fifteen 
settlements in the southern region are upon the sea- 
coast. From west to east, they are Nirim, Mivtakhim, 
Gevulot, Urim, and Shorashim. All five are com- 
munes, Gevulot, the oldest of the Negev settlements, 
is the center around which the other four are located. 
Nirim, the farthest west, is ten kilometres from 


1 The federation of large open communal settlements, whose 
members are divided between the left opposition party T’nuah 
Le’akhdut Ha’avodah and the majority party in the Histadrut, Mapas. 

* The Orthodox labor movement. 

° A left opposition party in the Histadrut, based on a federa- 
tion of communal settlements of restricted size and selected 
membership. 

“The federation of small, open communal settlements, most 
of whose members are associated with Mapai. 

5 The smallholders’ cooperative farm settlements. 

* The labor youth movement of the Center party in Zionism. 
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Rafah. From that colony to Shorashim, on the banks 
of Wadi Shenek, is a distance of ttwenty kilometres, 
and the three other colonies, Mivtakhim, Gevulot, 
and Urim are located between these two at practi- 
cally equal distances from one another as the crow 
flies. The fifteen to twenty thousand dunams of land 
itended for these five settlements are not concen- 
trated in large plots occupied by each settlement, 
but consist of parcels of various sizes from 200-1,000 
dunams. The value of this fact is that as the new 
settlements develop their economy and set up various 
agricultural branches in accordance with the increase 
of water supply, portions of land of suitable quality 
and size will be set aside for new settlements. 

There are eight settlements, six of them new and 
two of them “old,” which have struck root in the 
plateau of the Beersheba sub-district. Their names 
are Bet Eshel, Revivim, Khatzerim, Nevatim, Beeri, 
Tekumah, Kfar Darom, and Alumim. Five of these 
settlements are communes. The remaining three, 
Bet Eshel, Nevatim, and Tekumah are private settle- 
ments. Five are located in the vicinity of the city 
of Beersheba. Two of them are east of the city on 
the way to Kurnub: Bet Eshel and Nevatim. From 
the city to Bet Eshel is a distance of three kilometres 
and from there to Nevatim is nine kilometres. 

Two settlements are south of the city: Revivim 
and Alumim. Revivim is one of the observation points 
established three years ago in the valley section of 
Asluj. It is twenty-five kilometres from Beersheba as 
the crow flies and thirty-five kilometres by the road 
from Beersheba to Egypt. Mid-way between Beer- 
sheba and Revivim and slightly to the west lies the 
newest of our settlements, Alumim, at a distance 
of thirty kilometres both from Revivim and Beer- 
sheba. There is anogher settlement west of Beersheba 
at a distance of eight kilometres on the road to Khan 
Yunis, Set off by themselves in the northwest corner 
of the plateau are Beeri and Tekumah. The latter 
is thirty kilometres from Beersheba as the crow fllies, 
and one must go eight kilometres farther to Beeri. 
However, they are close to Beerot Yitzkhak to the 
northward. Kfar Darom is the westernmost settle- 
ment and it lies near the village of Deir Beliah. 

These eight settlements temporarily occupy vati- 
ous sections of land amounting in total to 75,000 
dunams. This includes four large concentrated hold- 
ings from 5,000-30,000 dunams each and the rest 
in small parcels of hundreds of dunams, as well as 
other scattered plots of land not yet settled. We 
underscored the word “temporarily” above because 
these areas are greater than the settlements will need 
after irrigated cultivation will have been introduced. 
_ This land’ includes rocky mounds and sand dunes 
which are not suitable for farming but for affores- 
tation. Deducting these there still remain 50,000 
dunams of good agricultural soil which, when irri- 
gated, can provide for about 2,000 families in twenty 
to thirty settlements. 
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In the region of Rukhamah are two settlements: ~ 


Shoval and Mishmar Hanegev, near the highway 
from Plujah to Beersheba. Shoval is eighteen kilom- 
etres from Beersheba by the highwdy. The land is 
red clay soil, the terrain is rolling, and broken here 
and there by dry gullies. The area set aside for 
these settlements total 5,000 dunams. 

A glance at the map of the northern Negev on 
which the fifteen new settlements are indicated shows 
that they form a quadrilateral base with three wings 
extending from it. These settlements encompass 
a wide area of the arid Negev. The soil at their dis- 
posal provides a firm basis for their own development 
and for additional settlements—provided only that 
the essential factor for the establishment of these 
settlements and the growth of new ones is made 
available: that factor is sufficient water supply. 


ON THIS question, of course, experts from Palestine 
and abroad have been engaged in research for 
years. After a thoroughgoing study of the water re- 
sources of western Palestine, large-scale plans for 
irrigation of the whole country, including large por- 
tions of the Negev, have been worked out. Such plans 
are those of the Americans, Lowdermilk, Savage, 
and Hays, or the Palestinians, Blass and Werber 
and others. In both cases the essential feature of 
the plan is a connecting channel from the northern 
to the southern zone of Palestine: from the Khuleh 
in the north, rich in water but lacking land, to the 
Negev in the south with its abundant land and 
scarce water. 

Famous hydrologists and engineers have indicated 
that such plans are entirely feasible, but that they 
require a series of stages, and even if an immediate 
beginning is made in the north, it would be im- 
possible to predict when the project would reach the 
south, so that until that time the Negev would 
have to remain hopefully untouched in its desert 
isolation. However, fortunately the beginning of the 
development of the Negev does not depend upon 
the completion of the country-wide irrigation scheme, 
for considerable stores of water can be conveyed to 
the Negev from sources in the Negev itself or 
upon its borders. The sources within the Negev are 
the annual flow of surface water in the wadis, 
which can be contained by dams, and is estimated 
to amount to tens of millions of cubic metres avail- 
able annually. The sources on the borders of the 
Negev are the subterranean springs in the Maritime 
Plain to the north and in the sand dunes in the 
west. These two are estimated to provide water in 
quantities on the order of tens of millions of cubic 
metres, which could be used without delay. The de- 
velopment of these sources of water immediately as 
part of the country-wide irrigation scheme has already 
been undertaken. 

Proven water resources from wells about seventy 
kilometres from the southernmost settlements are now 
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being tapped for the use of the first groups estab- 
lished in the Negev. Their yield is estimated at 
15,000,000 cubic metres annually. This is a quan- 
tity sufficient for irrigating 30,000 dunams net, 
and it provides for 1,500 farms on the basis of twenty 
dunams of intensive irrigated cultures each: twelve 
dunams of field crops and vetgetables, and eight 
dunams of plantations. 

But there is an additional function which this 
water supply project already begun by the Jews must 
fulfill, and that is, to provide water for the Arabs 
of the Negev. We are beginning to settle an arid 
and thirsty region—as the name “Negev” itself in- 
dicates in one of its connotations—where water is 
not to be found at all or only in scanty measure even 
for drinking, and the Bedouin women have to travel 
considerable distances bearing their pitchers to seek 
it and the shepherds must move their flocks many 
kilometres to find a meagre supply of water. Upon 
our return to this region, we cannot, nor do we wish 
to forget that our neighbors are thirsty; and it is part 
of our plan to supply them and their households 
and their fields with water. The direct relations which 
will be established between us because of the pipe- 
lines that will run for scores of kilometres are 
bound to bring about decent neighborly relation- 
ships of mutual trust, and a common effort to carry 
out development projects. Everywhere in Palestine, 
and particularly in the Negev, such projects are the 
key to unlock the rich resources which today are 
sealed for us and for our Arab neighbors as well. 


IF WE take 500 cubic metres of water as the key 
for the irrigation of a single dunam, so that each 
million cubic metres will irrigate 2,000 dunams, the 
basic installations alone, not counting the cost of 
subsidiary pipes to the fields, will amount to LP80 
per dunam, an investment which no individual or 
even a commercial company could reasonably make. 
Of course, as the project grows and larger quan- 
tities of water are used, the cost per dunam will 
decrease considerably. But in the first stage, it is 
inevitable that there should be a huge investment, 
as is the case in any similar project breaking paths 
to new regions and proposing to revive arid wastes. 


- Such projects are generally carried out by govern- 


ments; but in our case the colonizing agencies have 
assumed this burden, at least in the beginning, not 
only for ourselves but also for the local Arabs. 

The development plan for the first fifteen settle- 
ments in the initial stage where each settlement has 
thirty farm units fully equipped and sufficient water 
to irrigate twenty dunams in each unit, will call 
for an investment of LP 2 million: of this sum 
LP100,000 will be required for water supply and 
LP900,000 for other equipment. LP800,000 have 
already been allocated towards this sum, with the 
Keren Hayesod providing LP450,000 and the Jewish 
National Fund LP350,000. 
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The initial colonization scheme for the Negev 
within the limits outlined above, is very small, of 
course, in relation to the vast stretches of the Negev. 
It is no more than a first step but it is a well-planned 
venture which decisively affects the future of the 
region, a beginning that will not be uprooted, just as 
our other beginnings over sixty years ago in the Mari- 
time Plain and the Plain of Sharon, in Samaria and 
the Galilee, have stood firm. 


The Southern Maritime Plain 


THE DAROM (the Southern Maritime Plain) also 
shared in the over-night settlement project of the 
Negev, gaining three new settlements: Yasur, Ren- 
nah, and Tel Turmus, 

The land of Yasur was occupied by the third Pal- 
estinian kibbutz (commune) of Hashomer Hatzair. 
This &¢bbutz, most of whose members are native- 
born Palestinians, has had a long history of at- 
tempts to find a site for permanent settlement. In 
1937, they set up an encampment in the vicinity 
of Rishon Letzion, and began to dream about per- 
manent settlement in the Galilee. Hoping to realize 
this dream, a small group was sent to Bet Gan in 
the Lower Galilee, to be trained on a farm of large 
scope. After two years, when their desire could 
not be satisfied, they agreed to a suggestion of the 
colonizing agencies to send a group to the Negev 
on the understanding that when some land had been 
prepared for permanent settlement, the kibbutz 
would establish itself permanently upon it. This group 
opened up the chapter of our settlment in the Negev, 
when it pitched its tents in the midst of the desert in 
the month of June, 1943. The group lived for three 
years in the observation point of Gevulot and 
participated in the experiments and observations and 
shared in the dreams of resettlement, but conditions 
did not prove favorable for this dream to be real- 
ized. The problem of water supply had not yet been 
solved, and the &bbutz having grown in the mean- 
time, it could no longer wait. It finally agreed to 
settlement on the land of Yasur in the very midst 
of the Darom. This was accomplished in the month 
of July, three months before the large-scale re- 
settlement in the Negev, when the &tbbutz sent 
a unit for the third time to set up its camp on the 
steep mound jutting up above the plain, this time 
firmly resolved to establish their permanent home. 
This decision is being carried out on the basis of 
a farm program of intensive cultivation, for there 
is adequate subterranean water on the 1,500 dunams 
allocated to the kibbutz. 

Rennah is the area northeast of Gath. It borders 
on the land of Bet Jubrin and was settled by the 
kibbutz Gal-On of the Shomer Hatzair to which 
3,000 dunams were given in Rennah, Bet Jubrin, 
and Sumeil. 

The new land in Tel Turmus, north of the colony 
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Negbah and east of the village Beer Tuviah, was 
granted to the ktbbutz Kedmah of the Kibbutz Ha- 
meukhad, LP100,000 were granted for the first 
stage of development of these three new settle- 
ments. 


The Hills of Jerusalem 


THREE new settlements in the hills of Judaea form 
links in the chain of settlements in the Negev and 
Southern Maritime Plain. One of them, Neveh Ilan, 
in the neighborhood of Maaleh Hakhamishah, is an 
additional asset in this area, through which passes 
the highway linking Tel-Aviv and Jerusalem. The 
two other settlements are in the region of Kfar 
Etzion, between Jerusalem and Hebron, where we 
now have four colonies. One of the two new colonies 
was established by the kvutzah (small communal set- 
tlement) Ain Tzurim of Hapoel Hamizrakhi, and 
the other is the ktbbutz Revadim of Hashomer Hatz- 
air. The first task of the pioneers in these three 
new colonies will be to prepare conditions for perma- 
nent settlement by removing stones and ameliorat- 
ing the soil, by setting up the water supply and 
building roads. These activities are financed under 
the budget of the Jewish National Fund, and in ad- 
dition, the Keren Hayesod and the Jewish National 
Fund allocated LP45,000 for the first stages of set- 
tlement. 


The Sharon Plain 


THERE were five new settlements in the Sharon 
region. In the month of May, 1946, a settlement was 
established in the section known as Wadi Kubani. 
This is the third settlement of demobilized soldiers 
which has been established. It is of the type called 
moshav shitufi and is based upon a combination of 

A second settlement of demobilized soldiers was 
established in the neighborhood of Gan Khayim in 
the end of July by the érgun’ Botzrah during the 
period of three days when Tel-Aviv was under a 
curfew. 

At the same time, the encampment of the irgun 
B'nai Dror and érgun Mishmeret, both made up of 
demobilized soldiers, were established in the neigh- 
borhood of Tel Mond and Ramat Hakovesh. 

About a half a year later, in the beginning of 
March, 1947, the fourth Palestinian kibbutz of Ha- 
shomer Hatzair, some of whose members are also 
demobilized soldiers, was established on the land of 
Khirbet Zbabdah on the seacoast between Shfayim 
and Hafalik. 

The plan of new settlement is that of an intensive 
economy like all the farm settlements of the Sharon 


7A smallholders’ cooperative combining collectivism in pro- 
duction with distribution of income to individuals and individual 
homesteads, as in other cooperative colonies. 

* Irgun here means a group of settlers organized for the estab- 
lishment of a smallholders’ cooperative settlement. 
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Plain, These five settlements were allocated a sum of 
LP.110,000 as a first installment on an investment 
which will amount to about LP.300,000. 


The Lower Galilee and Jezreel Valley 


THERE were two new settlements in this region— 
one on the land of Olam, east of Kfar Tabor and 
Shedmot Deborah and the other on the land of Da- 
buriyah, which is in the northeastern part of the Val- 
ley of Jezreel, at the foot of Mount Tabor. The first 
settlement will be a moshav of demobilized soldiers 
on an area of 7,000 dunams and will be named in 
memory of the late Brigadier Kisch. The second set- 
tlement, Dobrat, will be a commune established by 
the kvutzah Zra’im, with many of its members demo- 
bilized soldiers, which will occupy 3,000 dunams. 
These two settlements have been allocated a sum of 
LP.85,000, of which LP.25,000 will be needed for 
providing drinking and irrigation water. During this 
year also, the village Menakhemiyah was also joined 
by a group from the érgun of demobilized soldiers 
Yaal, which is preparing for the settlement of the 
whole group of fifty to sixty families in this area. 
Thereby Menakhemiyah will be reclaimed from 
decline. 


The Upper Galilee 


Four new settlements were established in the Upper 
Galilee this year and one old settlement was revived. 
Two of the new settlements and the revived settle- 
ment are in the eastern part. In December 1946, a 
group of twenty-five members of the irgun Wedg- 
wood, consisting of demobilized soldiers, established 
themselves in Mishmar Hayarden in five houses 
which were bought from farmers who had left the 
village. They are working on land acquired by the 
Jewish National Fund from these farmers and from 
the Jewish Colonization Association. The coming of 
the new settlers has raised the morale of the veterans 
of this village, particularly of their children who now 
have companions of their own age. 

A new settlement was established on November 
3, 1946, on land bordering on Kfar Blum. The set- 
tlers are the members of Neot Mordecai of the Kib- 
butz Hameukhad. This settlement was consecrated 
by the sacrifice of two lives when the Arab neighbors 
of the colony attacked the settlers over a land dispute. 
Those who died were two Palestinian youths that had 
come to help establish the settlements, one from 
Daphne and one from Tel-Aviv. The area occupied 
by this settlement is 2200 dunams. 

Another settlement was established on March 11, 
1947, on the land of Sanbadiyah in the northern 
Khuleh at the Syrian-Lebanese border, by a group of 
twenty-five demobilized soldiers from South Africa. 
For the time being, they have been allocated 1,000 
dunams with springs for irrigation. This settlement 
bridges the gap between Kfar Giladi and Daphne. 
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Two new settlements were established in the west- 
ern part of Upper Galilee. In the neighborhood of 
Nahariyah facing Shavei Zion a moshav shitufi was 
established in July 1946 by demobilized soldiers. 
The settlement covers an area of 800 dunams of ir- 
rigable soil and has access to considerable quantities 
of underground water. The settlers, the argun Reg- 
bah, are a group of forty families. 

The cornerstone of the new settlement was laid in 
Khirbet Jidin. The expedition to Jidin on 4 Kis- 
lev, 5707, became a red-letter day in the history of 
our colonization, as the occupation of a new point in 
a vital hill region where we had not yet driven our 
stakes, the region of Tarshikhah, which commands a 
broad area of land at the far end of the Upper Gali- 
lee. The feelings of the whole Yishuv were expressed 
by the words which were written by A. Cohen who 
participated in the expedition. 

“A mystic flame—this thought came to me as I 
went up with the company that occupied the fortress 
of Jidin, to establish the new settlement of the ib- 
butz Hasela, the settlement to be called Yekhi-am.” 
A mystic flame, not in the sense of the divine light 
the saints will possess in the other world, but the 
mystic flame inherent in deeds and events of this 
world, buried under the sheath of possibility, of the 
humdrum everyday, which only you, by your own 
effort, can discover and see. 

“The Crusaders’ fortress of Jidin stands on a peak 
in the Galileean hills and looks out over the broad 
Mediterranean at the port of Acre, with a view from 
the foothills of Mt. Carmel past the coastal settle- 
ments to Ras en Nakura at the Lebanese border, and 
from there unto our settlements to the east—Kha- 
nitah, Eilon, and Matzovah. East of Jidin, about an 
hour’s walk, is Tarshihah—an Arab town of five 
thousand population. Scattered in the near vicinity 
are small Arab villages, whose names are reminiscent 
of Jewish settlements in Biblical and Talmudic times, 
which filled this neighborhood for many centuries, 
and have left still discernible traces: these are such 
settlements as Zib (the Arab A’Zib), Bet Haemek 
(Amka), Kfar Yosef (Kfar Yussif), Yanuakh 
(Yanuah), P’kiin (Bikaah), etc. 

“Yekhi-am is the name of the new settlement. Not 
far from its site, by the bridge of A’Zib, fell fourteen 
Jewish boys, who went out on the night of 18 Sivan, 
5706 to execute the command of the Resistance 
Movement. Thirteen disappeared, and no trace of 
them has been found to this very day. ... Only one 
of the company, only one of the fourteen, Yekhi-am 
Weitz, was found: his body was brought intact to 
burial in Israel, as a symbol of the purpose for which 
the fourteen gave their lives—so that the people may 
live, Yekhi-am. He, bearer of the symbolic name, 
was a comrade of the pick of our youth, in the move- 





®""Yekhi-am” means “Let the people live.” The new settle- 
ment was named in honor of Yekhi-am Weitz, son of Joseph 
Weitz, the author of this article. Yekhi-am Weitz was killed on a 
Haganah mission in the neighborhood of the new settlement. 
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ment of which the members of the &#bbutz Hasela 
are a part, and they have chosen his name for their 
settlement. The man Yekhi-am is dead—but there 
will be a new settlement Yekhi-am in the country, 
which will symbolize an unfaltering stand in the 
struggle to build and create, a readiness to risk life 
when necessary, and the heroism of labor and crea- 
tion. Here in the village Yekhi-am the symbol will 
find its highest expression, and the legend of Yekhi- 
am and his comrades will be added to the chaplet of 
legends of life and heroism which crown the Gali- 
leean landscape. . . .” 


IN THIs dreadful year, we have thus gained for the 
Zionist movement thirty-one settlements, twenty- 
nine completely new, which amount to 10 percent of 
all our agricultural settlements, 296 in number to- 
day. In the thirty-one new settlements, there are 
eleven groups of demobilized soldiers, and three 
groups about half of whose members are veterans. 
With this year’s work, the Jewish Agency has ful- 
filled its obligation to the veterans, who chose agri- 
cultural colonization as their way, leaving only two 
groups more, for whom permanent settlement is 
planned in the near future. 


Story of a Heroine 
by Nathan Eck 


HE NAME OF MIRIAM NOVICH-CASTEL 
has been mentioned in the Jewish press several 
times in connection with the tragic death of the 
Polish Jewish poet, Yitzkhak Katzenelson. She had 
spent much time with Katzenelson in the concentra- 
tion camp in Vittel, France, and knew where he had 
concealed some of his manuscripts. After the libera- 
tion, she dug the manuscripts up and had them 
published. She considered it an important accom-‘ 
plishment—and rightly so—and wrote about it, as 
well as generally about her friendship with Katzen- 
elson. 
Some time ago, Mme. Novich-Castel published 

a book entitled Le Droit a la Patrie (The Right to 
a Fatherland). The book is a collection of eye- 
witness reports of life in the ghettos and the con- 
centration camps, which she had obtained directly 
from a number of survivors. Politically Mme. Novich- 
Castel is of the extreme left. She never used to show 
much interest in Jewish affairs, but an inner crisis 
occurred during her stay at Vittel, late in 1943 and 
early in 1944, when she came in contact with a 
number of Polish Jews who had miraculously es- 
caped the clutches of Hitler (though, alas, only 
temporarily: they were later sent by the Germans 
back “to Poland”). The horrible stories she heard 
from these people had a shattering effect upon her. 
Her interests shifted radically, and she became fully 
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absorbed in the great Jewish destruction. She spent 
many days talking to dozens of Polish Jews in 
Vittel, and when the war ended she met many newly 
artived survivors in Paris, talked with them at length 
and wrote down all she heard. She has accumulated 
a great volume of notes, only a small part of which 
were utilized in her book. 

She writes easily, with grace and deep feeling. 
She obviously has literary ambitions. From the ma- 
terial in her possession she selected only that which 
she considered particularly interesting and exciting. 
The bulk of the material did not fall into this cate- 
gory; the tragic stories were, after all, pretty much 
alike. The narratives are a reflection of the monotony 
of mass destruction. To tell all the stories would have 
been merely to repeat the same story over and over 
again. 

But Mme. Novich-Castel is familiar with one story 
which is exciting in the extreme and totally different 
from any other. She might have told it, but pre- 
ferred not to. Why? Because she herself is the hero- 
ine of the story. She is the heroine not in the literary 
sense of the word—not merely the central char- 
acter—but a true heroine. 

Since she has decided not to tell the story herself, 
I shall try to tell it for her. Perhaps some of the 
omissions in my narrative will spur her on to fill 
in the gaps and tell the story in all its detail. 





II 

AMONG the Jews who temporarily escaped a worse 
fate by being interned as subjects of neutral coun- 
tries in the above-mentioned concentration camp of 
Vittel, thanks to fabricated South-American pass- 
ports, there was one strange man, whom we shall 
call Mr. N., with his wife and twelve-year-old 
daughter. N. never looked anything but depressed 
and embittered. He had behind him more than his 
share of individual suffering (he had escaped the 
murderers’ hands on three different occasions) and 
had witnessed much pain and degradation all around 
him, In this respect he was far from unique, yet he 
was in lower spirits than the others.. First, he was 
apparently of a very nervous disposition; and 
secondly, in addition to his personal experiences he 
was obsessed by a great concern over the fate of the 
Jewish people. This extraordinary obsession took 
the form of a long array of statistical facts and figures 
about Jews which he carried in his head. He knew 
exactly how many Jews there were in the world and 
how many in each country, particularly in each Euro- 
pean country. He knew how many Jews were already 
massacred by that time and how many more were 
threatened with imminent death. And he knew the 
unpleasant demographic facts about the fertility and 
the death rate of the various Jewish communities in 
recent years. Knowing all these facts as clearly as he 
did, he could not help seeing the future of Europe’s 
Jews in a much darker light than his unreasonably 
optimistic comrades. 
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For this reason N. did not conceal his extreme ir- 
ritation over the activities of Mme. Novich, her con- 
stant questioning of the Polish Jews and her writing 
down all she heard for the record. He could not 
help feeling that she was merely confirming his worst 
fears: that European Jewry was already dead, that 
the few survivors who still stalked the earth would 
soon also perish, and that all that remained was to 
write the record for posterity. Life was at an end; 
all that remained was history. Whenever they would 
meet, N. was quite uncivil to Mme. Novich. He 
seldom said a kind word to her and never deigned 
to smile in her direction. But she paid no attention 
to his unfriendly attitude. On the contrary, she 
seemed to take special pains to seek his company and 
that of his wife, even more than the company of the 
other Polish Jews—through she tried to befriend 
them all so as to learn more about them and about 
Jewish life in general. But she was unable to make 
much headway with N. and even had difficulty in 
gaining entry into his room. Little did he know that 
by his hostile attitude he was keeping his own future 
guardian angel away. Fortunately Mme. Novich was 
not easily discouraged. She had a forgiving nature, 
and kept coming to see the N.’s, disregarding the 
way she was being treated. 


III 
N.’s ALMOST total preoccupation with the impend- 
ing Jewish catastrophe was limited by only one per- 
sonal consideration: his unbounded, mad love for 
his twelve-year-old daughter. 

The Jews in Vittel who owned the home-made 
passports were becoming very much concerned over 
their future. It was getting to be evident that sooner 
or later the Germans would discover the fraud and 
would deport all those who were protected by it. 
The thought of this gave N. no rest. What was he 
to do? How would he save his child? He and his 
wife had all sorts of ideas on the subject. They ap- 
proached the several dozen American and British 
nuns that were interned at Vittel with a variety of 
‘propositions. They went to priests, to doctors, to 
other Gentile internees who were said to carry some 
weight with the camp authorities. But it was all in 
vain. No one wanted, or was able, to do anything. 

When the day of deportation came, some 170 
Jews were taken from Vittel to share the fate of the 
other six million. N. and his family were also to have 
gone along. But at the very last moment they man- 
aged to escape being deported and they remained 
behind. How they managed to do it, is a story in 
itself. In this they were not alone. There were some 
thirty internees in all who escaped deportation, 
though it was rumored that their good fortune would 
be of but short duration: another transport was in 
preparation. 

Again N. and his wife began to look for some way 
out for the child. As for themselves, they knew there 
was nothing to be done, but they still had hope for 
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the child. Finally they hit upon an idea: to turn 
to Mme. Novich—perhaps she would allow their 
daughter to sleep at her place. On the day of the 
deportation the Germans would then be unable to 
find the child with her parents. All they could then 
do would be to look for her elsewhere, and with luck 
perhaps they would not find her. 

Clearly, it was not much of an idea. There was 
no reason to expect that the child could be success- 
fully concealed from a thorough search. The whole 
camp consisted of a small plot of grass surrounded 
by several hotel buildings. It was heavily fenced in 
with barbed wire, and German guards were all over. 
The houses were crammed full. Some two thousand 
people lived there, mostly women. All day long the 
internees had nothing to do but roam about and 
engage in idle gossip. Everyone knew of everyone 
else’s affairs. On top of that the Germans had a staff 
of informers, mingling with the crowd. How was it 
possible for the Germans not to know where the 
child was hiding? There were other difficulties, too: 
Would Mme. Novich agree to the whole proposi- 
tion? And even if she did, would she have the 
strength to keep from breaking down on the day of 
the deportation and search? True, she had a pass- 
port which the Germans had not questioned so far, 
but she, too, was Jewish and therefore vulnerable, if 
discovered. She would certainly earn herself at least 
a jail sentence, and hardly anyone ever returned alive 
from a Gestapo prison. Besides, Mme. Novich knew 
just what to expect in a German prison: she had 
already spent some time in one of them when she 
was arrested on suspicion of being a Communist. 

But the qualms and doubts were useless. There 
was no choice. This was the last resort. Mme. Novich 
was approached—and she accepted. 

From that time on, the girl would stealthily make 
her way to Mme. Novich every evening and stay 
with her overnight. But Mme. Novich was not satis- 
fied with this. She was anxious to try to help other 
Jews too. When it became clear that this was im- 
possible, she decided to concentrate on N. and his 
family. Why on him, of all the remaining Jews in 
his group? Because he and his wife appealed to her 
more than the others: they knew Hebrew and the 
Bible; he was a friend of her friend Yitzkhak Katze- 
nelson and himself a man of literary inclinations; 
despite his unfriendly demeanor and his bad temper 
he did speak to her from time to time and told her 
some interesting things about the Jewish community 
in Poland; in addition, he was not an Orthodox Jew, 
but progressive in his outlook and generally appealed 
to her more than the others in the group. Come what 
may, she decided, she would do all she could to save 
this family of three, and if this proved impossible, 
she would at least try to save the little girl. 

Among the interned in Vittel there was a group 
of leftists, nearly all of them Gentiles, who had— 
so it was whispered about—good contacts with the 
outside world, particularly with the French under- 
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ground. Mme. Novich, who was one of this group, 
demanded that they should undertake to save the 
few remaining Jews, who were threatened with im- 
minent deportation and death. But her efforts were 
of no avail. As a matter of fact, she was reproved by 
her colleagues for her “nationalism”: How could 
she, in the midst of the gigantic world struggle, think 
exclusively of rescuing the Jews? What had sud- 
denly happened to her? And why her sudden par- 
particular interest in N.? Why, indeed? 


IV 
May 16, 1944. N. was in the hospital, his daughter 
was with Mme. Novich, and his wife—in the build- 
ing where all those about to be deported were con- 
centrated. In the early morning Mme. Novich went 
outside to see whether the building was surrounded 
by the Germans: in anticipation of the deportation 
she had been doing this every day for a week. That 
day the expected did happen. She hurriedly made 
her way into the hospital. 

N. was alone in his room. “Mr. N., they are sur- 
rounded!” she said in a panicky whisper, turning, to 
make sure no one was listening. 

Though the news was not unexpected, it left N. 
speechless. Only the day before, Mme. Novich visited 
him in the hospital and told him of her meeting 
with a Catholic priest, the confessor and personal 
friend of the camp commandant. She had asked the 
priest to see whether he could intercede with the 
commandant for the N. family to be spared in the 
event of a new deportation. He had promised her he 
would do so: he was hopeful that perhaps his in- 
fluence was sufficient to save one family. She was 
to have seen him again to find out how he had made 
out. Now it looked as if it was too late. 

When N. heard the news, he could barely utter 
the few words: “Where is the child?” 

“She is with me,” replied Mme. Novich. “I re- 
member exactly what we made up.” 

She stood still for another moment, and then sud- 
denly left the room. They had agreed that if she suc- 
ceeded in saving the child until after the war, she 
was to send it to Palestine. He left several Palestine 
addresses with her and a note for the child, a sort of 
last testament. 

When N. remained alone, he tried to compose 
himself somewhat. He had been in mortal danger 
many times in the course of the past few years, and 
somehow he had always managed to hit upon an idea 
for escape at the very last moment. But this time 
he could think of nothing. What was he to do? 
The family was broken into three separate parts. 
Instead of one problem for the family, there were 
now three, one for each of its members. Where could 
he hide in the hospital? And what could his wife do? 
And what of the child? Will Mme. Novich stand 
up under the strain? And even if she does, will not 
one of the good neighbors give the Germans a hint 
as to where they should look for the child? There 
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seemed to be no way out. This, at last, was the end. 


V 

NEVER before had N. felt so listless, so drained of 
energy. He lay on his cot, waiting to be taken to 
the railroad station and transported away. When a 
nun came in and told him to get dressed and pack 
his things, he made no move. She had to get two 
other nuns to help her dress him and get him ready 
to go. Later a French doctor came in together with 
a German. The doctor said to him: “Mr. N., your 
wife is waiting for you at the station.” But N. merely 
bave him a blank stare. The German asked the 
doctor: “Is he able to go by himself, or will he 
have to be carried?” “I am afraid he is still too weak 
to go under his own power,” the doctor replied. 

It was not true. In reality, N. was quite healthy. 
Physically he was able to go anywhere, but he had 
no will to do anything. So he permitted them to carry 
him out, place him on a cot and into a car, and 
take him to the station. There was but one thought 
in his mind: the doctor had said that his wife was 
waiting for him at the station. He did not say his 
wife and child were there. Could this be of any signif- 
icance? It was hardly likely. It must have been a 
sheer accident. When he said “wife” he must have 
referred to the family. 

N. entered the railroad car and saw his wife inside. 
From the exchange of glances between them he knew 
that their daughter was not with her. The paralysis, 
which had held him in its clutches suddenly left him. 
“Khayele, perhaps you have something to eat?” he 
turned to his wife. “Yes,” she said, “I have as much 
bread as you want.” He avidly stretched his hand 
out for the heavy, sour German bread and rapidly 
devoured half a loaf. 


VI 
Ir was already noon, but the train had not yet 
started. From time to time an additional passenger 
was brought into the car. In the late afternoon the 
doors were sealed, the windows boarded up and the 
train began to move. The child was not brought in! 
Mme. Novich must have hidden it well! 

N. was in high spirits as the train moved on. He 
shaved, ate some more and began walking up and 
down the car to see who was going along. He stopped 
in front of one of the passengers with whom he 
had never spoken in the camp. It was a young man 
of about 28-30, dark, well built, handsome. His name 
was S-ki, originally from Lodz. It was known in the 
camp that he was a close friend of one of the in- 
terned Englishwomen, a Gentile. This friendship was 
the subject of much comment. It was a strange pair. 
She was a pretty and highly cultured young aristo- 
crat of strongly leftist political views. In the camp 
she had delivered some excellent lectures on Rus- 
sian literature in exquisite English. Her lectures were 
always very well attended. Even the priests and nuns 
came to hear them, though, generally speaking, they 
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had little use for her. He, on the other hand, was a 
simple-minded, untutored young Jew. It was a 
strange couple indeed, and it was strange to see them 
walking arm in arm for hours at a time, engrossed, 
it seemed, in interesting conversation. 

And here was the young man, sitting in the rail- 
road car, with his three-year-old daughter, a dark- 
haired, pretty child, beside him. 

“Why didn’t you hide the child some place?” 
asked N. 

The young man understood what N. had in mind. 
He had tried to do it, he said. He asked his friend 
whether she would be willing to keep the child, but 
she declined: She was too well known in the camp 
for her leftist views and for her association with the 
Jew, she said, and so it would not be safe for her 
to do it. 

All the children seemed to be in the railway car, 
except N.’s daughter. Yes, what the aristocratic Eng- 
lishwoman could not do for her intimate Jewish 
friend, Mme. Novich did for N., even though he 
had constantly avoided her and had seldom said a 
civil word to her. 

They rode for two days and almost two nights. 
There is much to tell about this interesting journey, 
but only one incident will be related here. The train 
stopped at various stations along the way for hours 
at a time. At one station outside of Paris, one of the 
S.S. men who accompanied the transport entered the 
car and began to call the roll of the passengers. Each 
one answered “Here” when his name was called, 
and the parents answered to the names of their 
children as well. When the name of N.’s daughter 
was called, there was no answer. The S.S. trooper 
repeated the name several times, and finally her 
father spoke up: “But she is in Vittel!” 

“Nein! Sie ist in Vittel nicht-da!” the German 
said angrily, and continued with his list. 

N. interpreted this to mean that the S.S. man 
must just have been in telephone communication 
with the camp and that he was told his daughter 
was “not there.” Whether the trooper actually did 
communicate with Vittel, or whether he said what 
he did merely because he had to say something, N. 
does not know to this day. But at that moment he 
felt certain that the remark was a result of communi- 
cation with the camp. And that was twenty-four 
hours after the transport left. This could only mean 
that Mme. Novich had not broken down, that she 
hid the child well enough so that it could not be 
found. 

The conviction that this was so gave N. enough 
courage to try an escape from the train several hours 
later, when an opportunity presented itself. It stimu- 


lated his wife to encourage him to make the try op «sus 


and to help in the preparations for it. Had their 
child been with them, it is almost certain that he 
would have continued on his way, as did the other 
passengers whose children accompanied them. 
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VII 

Two bays later, when N. found shelter with some 
good people in Paris, he sent Mme. Novich a letter. 
He informed her that he was in Paris, gave his ad- 
dress and enquired after the welfare of his daughter. 
The information was, naturally, transmitted in a 
veiled form, but Mme. Novich had little difficulty in 
deciphering it. Her answer came almost immediately. 
She told him that the child was in safe hands and 
everything was in order. She gave no details. 

Through a fortunate accident N. learned of a 
woman who was to go from Paris to Vittel in a few 
days to visit a relative interned there. (The internees 
in Vittel were allowed to receive visits by a relative 
once a month. The visit, of course, took place under 
the close surveillance of the German authorities.) 
He asked her to try to see Mme. Novich and find out 
some details about his child. A trip from Paris to 
Vittel (situated near Nancy) was quite an under- 
taking in those days of heavy Allied bombings. It 
took a week before the woman returned. She brought 
five thousand francs for N. from Mme. Novich and 
the report that the child was no longer in the camp, 
but in the house of a Frenchwoman in the town of 
Vittel. How this was accomplished and just who 
that Frenchwoman was, she did not know. 

A month passed. It was the end of June, 1944. 
The Allied armies were already in Normandy, but 
they were still hemmed in on the beaches and were 
unable to make much progress. At about that time 
N. received a letter from Mme. Novich. The child, 
she wrote, was well, but not in very high spirits. 
She was lonely, and should be sent to Paris. Mme. 
Novich would find a way to do it, she said. N. was dis- 
turbed. He had thought all along that his daughter 
was not safe in the little town of Vittel, where she 
could easily be noticed and turned over to the police. 
Mme. Novich’s guarded letter confirmed his fears. 

What was he to do? Once again he began 
feverishly to think of some way out. He did hit on 
a plan, but it could only work if all the luck was on 
his side. His landlady, a deaf old Frenchwoman, was 
to be the first link in a long chain of contacts that 
was finally to lead to someone who was to be per- 
suaded to go to Vittel. But one fine morning, even 
before N. had a chance to set the complicated 
mechanism in motion, the door to his room opened 
and in walked—his daughter herself! 


VII 
Ir was from his daughter that N. heard about what 
happened after her parents left her behind in the 
concentration camp. She didn’t tell him everything, 
because she didn’t know all the details herself, nor 
did she fully understand all that went on around 
her. 

Mme. Novich had kept her in hiding for only two 
days. On the third day, early in the morning, while 
the internees were still asleep, she dressed her in 
boy’s clothing and took her to another hotel, called 
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“Providence.” There Mme. Novich locked her in a 
room, brought her food and told her to stay quiet. 
She spent all day there, until late in the evening. 
At night Mme. Novich took her out of the room, 
led her to a spot where the barbed wire fence had 
already been cut, took her across the fence with 
the help of a young man, and handed her over to a 
Frenchwoman who was waiting on the other side. 
The woman took her home with her. That is all 
the girl had to tell about her escape from the con- 
centration camp. 

When N. met Mme. Novich after the liberation, 
she added a few details to the narrative, but again 
not all the details were. included and one finds it 
difficult to form a clear picture of just how it all 
went off. 

The Frenchwoman who was waiting across the 
barbed wire fence was a local workingwoman, 
who used to go into the camp to work every morning 
and leave every evening. Mme. Novich made her 
acquaintance and, after showering her with promises 
and with presents, finally persuaded her to help save 
the child. Two more persons were involved in the 
rescue. One was a woman interned in the hotel 
“Providence,” who had prepared the room where the 
child could hide out the day before her escape. The 
other was a young khalutz from Belgium, likewise 
one of the internees, who had obtained a pair of 
shears, cut the barbed wire and help get the girl © 
across to the other side. 

Mme. Novich began collecting food and money 
from her friends among the internees to give to the 
Frenchwoman, so as to enable her to feed the child. 
Nevertheless the girl was suffering considerably 
from hunger. Toward evening she would usually go 
out for a little walk. One night she wandered over 
to the internment camp. Out of curiosity she looked 
in to see what was going on inside . .. Mme. Novich 
kept up a steady exchange of mail with the little 
girl. The child wrote that she was bored and did not 
feel well. The Frenchwoman, on the other hand, 
was getting tired of the whole conspiratorial affair, 
with its responsibilities and constant danger. Day in, 
day out, she and Mme. Novich would meet to dis- 
cuss ways of moving the child to Paris. Finally, an 
opportunity presented itself. Just what that was, 
Mme. Novich did not tell. One thing is certain: the 
child rode from Vittel to Paris, together with the 
Frenchwoman, in a German military truck! Along 
the way, the German soldiers were kept amused by 
the Frenchwoman: there was conversation, drinking, 
and much laughter. The little girl refused to talk 
much about the Frenchwoman—she was not patticu- 
larly fond of her. 


IX 
THERE afe many stories of children that were 
saved from Hitler’s clutches, but there is probably 
not another story of a rescue that was accomplished 
by a woman under conditions similiar to those 
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of Mme. Novich. Not only did she save the child 
and, indirectly, also the child’s father, but her own 
circumstances were fraught with danger at the time: 
Here was a Jewish woman, herself behind barbed 
wire, and whose own child was then in hiding some- 
where else in France. Her status as a foreigner was 
not too clear or too secure, and her reputation as a 
leftist, with a prison record on that account, was no 
help. In the Vittel camp it was next to impossible 
to keep anything secret, yet she undertook to do 
what she did regardless of the consequences to her- 
self. Had the Germans caught her (it is not easy 
to understand even now why they didn’t) she would 
not only have paid with her life, but would have 
been subjected to torture as well. And yet, out of 
pure kindness and altruism, she accomplished the 
rescue. 


x 


WHo 1s Mme. Novich? Even N. does not know 
much about her. Her name is neither Novich nor 
Castel, but some long Russian name ending in 
“novich.” More recently she has adopted a new 
name: Bat Ami—the Daughter of My People. One 
can learn something about her background from her 
book, where the members of her family who perished 
are enumerated and described. Her father was killed 
in Ponari, near Vilna. Her brothers perished in 
Vilna and in Lida, her other relatives—in Osmiana, 
Soly, Bieniakanie—towns in White Russia and Lithu- 
ania. She herself came to Paris as a child. She is a 
well-educated woman. In addition to French, she 
knows English, Russian, and Italian. She speaks 
but cannot read or write Yiddish. She is lively and 
active, and has a keen interest in literature, politics 
and the arts. She is an enthusiastic supporter of 
Communism. One day she walked into N.’s house 
in the Vittel camp—it was in the early days of their 
acquaintance—and joined Yitzkhak Katzenelson and 
several others in a drink. Each of those present pro- 
posed a toast. She proposed hers, in a solemn voice, 
to Comrade Stalin. 

But she can never be held to a line. In Vittel, she 
remained a Communist, but at the same time she also 
became an ardent Zionist. One may be sure that 
this caused her plenty of complications, both with 
the Communists and the Zionists. Generally she has 
a talent for making her life, complicated as it is, even 
more complicated and difficult. Even before she 
knows it, she has said or done something which pits 
her against any company she frequents. For this rea- 
son people generally consider her capricious and difh- 
cult to get along with. Were she a “glamor girl,” 
her caprices would no doubt be forgiven, but she 
is not. Take the story of the rescue at Vittel, for 
example: the camp was full of sane, balanced people, 
and not one of those would have dared undertake 
what she undertook. They knew too well what this 
involved, and could not possibly have considered it 
a well calculated risk. Mme. Novich also saw clearly 
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what the dangers were. Why, then, did she do what 
she did? Because she was eccentric, wild, capricious. 

She does not look Jewish. In the Vittel camp, 
where Red Cross food packages were received with 
regularity, she ate well and grew plump, like a 
Russian peasantwoman. In Paris she soon regained 
her slender figure. She now lives with her thirteen- 
year-old son in a Parisian suburb, in poverty. What 
she lives on, no one knows. And if this were not 
enough, she has just adopted a three-year-old orphan 
(born in Vittel) and shares all ‘she has with him. 


XI 

UNDER normal circumstances, a woman like Mme. 
Novich would have been awarded a medal with a 
pension by a grateful government. But where is the 
government, or at least the municipality, that will 
make this award? It would have been only right if 
the rescued father of the rescued child were to repay 
the woman for her heroic deed. He should have been 
ready to give up half of his kingdom to his rescuer 
so that she, her son, and adopted child should know 
no want. The only trouble is that Hitler did not 
leave N. much of a kingdom. All he can do is tell 
the story; and that is what he has done. 
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QUUNAUENSTAALLUGESUT SENDA nen 


The Hole of Oblivion 


by Hannah Arendt 


HE ANONYMOUS AUTHOR of The Dark 

Side of the Moon* provides a record of the Soviet 
system of concentration camps and states the case 
of the sufferings of the Polish nation. The authen- 
ticity of the material is vouched for by T. S. Eliot 
and Mme. Helen Sikorski; the author was given 
special facilities for her work by General Sikorski. 

The record is as important for contemporary his- 


tory as other similar reports—Arthur Koestler’s book 


on the French brand of concentration camps in Scum 
of the Earth, the account of the German extermina- 
tion camps contained in the Blach Book, and Eugen 
Kogon’s report in Der SS Staat, on the general sys- 
tem of the Nazi concentration camps (not yet avail- 
able in English) which is the most comprehensive of 
all. The statement of the sufferings of the Polish 
nation, drawn up in this case by an intensely patri- 
otic Pole with not a few symptoms of just ordinary 
Polish nationalism, remains as much “beside the 
point” as similar attempts of Jewish authors. Suffer- 
ing has never been an argument in politics; and if 
the horrors surpass all possibilities of human imagi- 
nation, so that even those who had to endure them 
were no longer able to realize them or to respond 
to them with adequate emotions, and thus were 
changed from human beings into “uncomplaining 
animals,” then political arguments and demands for 
compensation tend to sound phony and even cynical. 
The impassibility, the incapacity to communicate 
(“they record but they do not often communicate’), 
the complete extinction of feeling—which are the 
hallmark of all trustworthy reports from survivors— 
ate likely to seize upon the reader and to burn out 
of him all those sentiments of pity and sympathy 
through which the champions of the oppressed have 
been able to mobilize their fellow men for specific 
causes during past centuries. 

T. S. Eliot emphasizes so insistently in his preface 
that “it is not for Britain to forget Poland” that 
one can’t help wondering whether he would have 
cared to introduce such a book if the victims had 
not happened to be Poles. He goes on to say that 
this is not “a book only about Poland: it is now a 
book about one instance of a general problem,” the 
system of concentration camps as such. It is all the 
more fortunate, therefore, that he adds that “the 
problem in its most general form is not merely the 
problem of the U.S.S.R.,” so that for once we are 
spared the stupid complacency which would avoid 


* Scribner’s $2.75. 





the realization of what man is capable of by imply- 
ing that only Germans or Russians or Asiatics can 
establish a hell on earth. 


THE MOST common and the most important motive 
of the system of concentration camps is not even 
to inflict suffering. The main purpose is to make 
people disappear from the face of the earth, and 
to make those they left behind forget that they ever 
existed, In contrast to prisons, which even in civi- 
lized countries are still a part of society, concentra- 
tion camps cut off their inmates more definitely than 
death ever could; since they are established invari- 
ably for innocent people, whom accident rather than 
any specific deed chooses, every communication must 
necessarily develop into a violent accusation and 
therefore be made a criminal offense. The Soviet 
police officers, used to this system since their birth, 
could only stare in amazement at those Polish people 
who tried desperately to keep in touch with their 
families or their friends under arrest. “One examin- 
ing magistrate, genuinely at a loss, exclaimed to 
the wife of a prisoner: “What extraordinary women 
you are here! In our country, when the husband is 
arrested, the wife sues for divorce and looks for 
another man. But here you come along, begging and 
pleading on the prisoner’s behalf, which, after all, 
can only result in your getting sent away yourselves 
also!’” 

Compared to this new invention for doing away 
with people, the old-fashioned method of murder is 
inefficient indeed. The murderer leaves behind him 
a corpse and he effaces only the traces of his own 
identity. He does not pretend that his victim never 
existed at all; he has no power to erase his name 
from the memory of those who loved him or to pre- 
vent them from mourning. This, however, this 
uncanny disappearance of a person who, very fre- 
quently, is not even known to be alive or dead, is 
the result of all concentration camp systems and in 
order to achieve it, the inmates do not necessarily 
have to be exterminated. 

Hand in hand with what one may call a negation 
of creation itself goes the most complete destruc- 
tion of freedom that history has ever witnessed. This 
destruction is obtained through the method of selec- 
tion for concentration camps, which invariably over- 
looks everything a man may have done in his life 
and concentrates, instead, on something which is 
an unchangeable fact. In Soviet Russia “the ac- 
cused . . . very often is established as a counter- 
revolutionary before any question as to his behavior 
has arisen at all.” He is arrested because his very 
existence is judged to be “undesirable.” “Without any . 
other accusation being brought forward at all, the 
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fact of at any time having owned a shop or a house, 
or having had parents or grandparents who owned 
such things, automatically qualified you for five to 
eight years.” While this kind of accusation might still 
be counted as an exaggerated form of class-struggle, 
none of the following reasons, all of which suffice 
to cast you into the hole of oblivion, could be ex- 
plained on such grounds: You may live in an apart- 
ment house in which an authentic opponent of the 
regime happens to dwell; this may (or may not) 
result in deportation of all its inhabitants. 

You may happen to belong to one of those regi- 
ments of the Red Army which stayed too long abroad 
and therefore were no longer considered trustworthy. 
You may have “won a prize for dancing” and the 
“wife of an Italian diplomat had congratulated and 
talked with you”; result: a charge of “contact with 
foreigners,” for which a concentration camp is the 
appropriate punishment. You may be a peasant in 
a village which for some reason is singled out for 
liquidation; and liquidation is accomplished by de- 
portation and forced labor for those deported. You 
may be in the management of some factory which 
for some reason has failed to produce its required 
norm. You may be a “Russian of Polish origin”; then 
between the years of 1936 and 1938 you certainly 
had a very good chance to come to a bad end. You 
may have been or (even worse) still be a member 
of a Communist Party abroad, driven into Soviet 
territory; this makes you more dangerous than any- 
thing else (and this especially during the years fol- 
lowing the Moscow trials). 

This consistent arbitrariness negates human free- 
dom more efficiently than any tyranny ever did. At 
least one had to be an enemy of the tyrant in order 
to be punished. The only free deed which is left is 
actual opposition to the regime—which makes you 
get with certainy what everybody else may get any- 
how. And this means, of course, that the scope of 
free action has dwindled down to the last and ap- 
parently still indestructible guarantee of freedom in 
general: the possibility of suicide. 


THAT this consistent and well-planned arbitrariness 
is established as a method of government in the So- 
viet Union, can be seen from the fact that it not 
only determines the choice of the victims but rules 
supreme in the interior camp-system as well. Except 
for the fact that criminals always are better treated 
than “politicals” (and such “politicals” are in their 
vast majority peasants who hardly know what poli- 
tics is about), there is not the slightest trace of a 
code according to which the length of your sentence, 
the all-important question of the geographical loca- 
tion of your /agier, the amount of your food ration, 
the kind and length of work, or the eventual move 
from one Jagier into another are decided. 

It is possible—as this and other recent publi- 
cations on Soviet Russia have tried to prove—that 
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we are confronted here with a huge slave-system in 
which the slave has not even a price, which disposes 
of an inexhaustible labor supply for which the police 
play the role of a recruiting agency. It has been sug- 
gested that this system is the Soviet way of doing 
the necessary pioneer work in Siberia and that the 
whole may turn out to be one of those massive cruel- 
ties with which history so often has paid the price 
of colonization. Another assumption is that the whole 
police force is living from the revenues of this slave 
system, and pays no attention to the well-being of 
its victims because the slave, a complete outlaw, 
may be “finished off quickly .. . after a certain in- 
evitable stage of exhaustion and physical deteriora- 
tion has been reached.” 

These explanations may be partially correct; but 
they do not get to the core of the matter, and they 
are not borne out by the facts of these reports. It 
is obvious that the arbitrariness in the Jagiers them- 
selves, coupled with a fantastic system of corrup- 
tion, results in nothing so productive and profitable 
as slave labor. The police occasionally may derive 
profits from the inmates’ work, especially when they 
are leased to normal factories; the building of canals 
and roads may sometimes be achieved. But on the 
whole the waste of human as well as other material 
rather reminds one of the kind of “work” which 
the inmates of Buchenwald were forced to do: to 
dig ditches and then to fill them up again with the 
same earth, repeating this performance indefinitely. 
In the Soviet case, it is obvious that arbitrariness, 
willful lack of organization, and deliberate omission 
of all rules necessary for efficiency, are far more basic 
in the system than profit or greed. 

Nor are cruelty and violence the dominating pas- 
sions behind this consistent, calculated arbitrariness, 
whose agents display the same fantastic impassibility 
as its victims. Such passions still respect the victims 
whom they consider worthy of hostility and attack. 
The driving motive behind the Soviet prison system 
is indicated by T. S. Eliot's term of “planned igno- 
rance,”. which is as little innocent ignorance as the 
Nazi brand. In both cases, the responsible ones are 
motivated by a fanatic ideology with a logic and 
consistency of its own. For the adherents of such 
ideologies the only relevant thing on earth is to be 
right, and the only relevant motive for actions is 
the determination to destroy and exterminate every 
fact and every person that may prove them wrong. 
Their “education” brings about that modern type of 
feeble-minded smartness which knows exactly every- 
thing, understands every event, is surprised by noth- 
ing, and won’t stand for anything or anybody that 
does not fit into the ideological system: 


“To an admission that one had ever been outside # 


Poland the next question invariably was: ‘And for 
whom were you spying’. . . One man undergoing 
this kind of examination asked: ‘But you too have 
foreign visitors. Do you suppose they are all spies?’ 
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The answer was: ‘What do you think? Do you imag- 


ine we are so naive as not to be perfectly aware of . 


it?’” Just so, in Germany, no single “educated” 
Nazi ever was (or for that matter is) so naive as 
not to be perfectly aware of the conspiracy of the 
Elders of Zion. 


THE trouble with these ideologies is that they are all 
logical. From the assumption of the necessary supe- 
riority of the Soviet system (which of course can 
be proved “‘scientifically”) it follows that without 
this system people never could have built such a 
wonderful thing as a subway; consequently anyone 
who. knows of the existence of the Paris subway is 
a suspect, a counter-revolutionary, because he may 
cause people to doubt that one can do things only 
in the Soviet way. This, in turn, leads to an equally 
cogent conclusion, namely that, in order to remain 
a loyal and convinced “revolutionary,” you have to 
destroy the Paris subway. For, no matter what hap- 
pens, you have to be right, you have to prove that 
you hold the key to history; nothing matters but 
consistency. 

With these new structures, built on the strength 
of ideologies and driven by the motor of fanaticism, 
we are indeed at the end of the bourgeois era of 
profits, at the end of the imperialist dream of expan- 
sion for expansion’s sake. Russia expands neither 
for expansion’s sake nor for profit—as matters stand 
today, she probably suffers from her expansionist 
ventures, which prevent her economic recovery and 
the further exploitation of her tremendous territory, 
as much as do the countries in her “zone of influ- 
ence.” She expands for ideological reasons, to make 
the world consistent, to prove that her rulers are 
right. 

To attain this complete consistency it was and is 
Necessary to destroy every trace of what we com- 
monly call human dignity. (And a better system for 
such destruction than complete arbitrariness, under 
which all are equal because nobody matters anyhow, 
has not yet been worked out.) For, respect for 
human dignity implies the recognition of my fellow- 
men or our fellow-nations as subjects, creators of 
worlds or co-creators of a common world. No ideol- 
ogy, no ism which aims at the explanation of all 
historical and political events, can bear the unpre- 
dictability which springs from the fact that all hu- 
man beings are creative and can bring forward some- 
thing so new that nobody ever foresaw it. If the 
Soviet Union tries to hide from its subjects the ex- 
istence of the Paris subway, it is actually denying the 
existence of those who built that subway, the French 
people. What makes the people of France the French 
nation is precisely the fact that, among many other 
things, they were the first to build a subway. 

Since it is true that man can change the world 
according to his ideas, it is also possible that some 
day it will be changed according to ideologies, that 
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some day those who sincerely believe in this hum- 
bug (and all ideologies are humbug and therefore 
dangerous) will be able to make the world what 
they think it. The “planned ignorance” of the Soviet 
Union’s people about the achievements of other peo- 
ples is a direct challenge to these peoples, a more 
terrible threat to their existencé than fleets and armies. 


The concentration camps which the Soviet Union 
has established were organized and planned as holes 
of oblivion explicitly to make people disappear, to 
destroy people’s capacity of memory and with it their 
ability to be loyal, which is one of the fundamentals 
of all human relationship. “Planned ignorance” is 
only one phase in this whole process, insofar as it 
makes facts disappear into the same hole of oblivion 
into which, later, disappear those who know them 
and prove reluctant to forget them. 
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It is a matter of course that nobody keeps track 
of the number of these people, who disappear from 
the surface of the earth without leaving behind them 
even such ordinary traces as a body and a grave. But 
it is probably safe to place their number well in 
the millions, in the territory of the Soviet Union 
alone. Even more frightening is the fact that, in 
an unplanned way, without specific purpose, the 
habit of establishing concentration camps for people 
who are judged “undesirable” is spreading over most 
countries. In the face of this development, it might be 
useful to remember that it is almost invariably an 
accident by which someone stumbles into one of 
these ready-made holes of oblivion, and that it is 
an accident whose rate of probability, for any of 
us, has become distressingly high. The Dark Side 
of the Moon gives an excellent description of what 
one may expect from one of the more common ac- 
cidents of our time. 





Letter to an Author 


DEAR Miss HOBSON: 

For the last five years we have 
been fed with tales of physical tor- 
ture, murder and gas-chambers, and 
here we have a quiet book. Not quiet 
in the sense of serene. No: it is full 
of anger and apprehension. But it 
deals with the American type of anti- 
Semitism. It even seeks to depict the 
least aggressive type, the anti-Semitism 
you have to detect. It puts aside in- 
tentionally the smashing of syna- 
gogues, or personal attacks in the Bronx 
or in Boston parks. It limits itself to 
the instinctive aversion of the well- 
behaved in America. And that is quite 
a challenge. 

* * * 

Philip Green, a promising young 
American writer of very high moral 
standards, has a new assignment: a 
series of articles on anti-Semitism. He 
is desperate. What “new angle” could 
he build upon? Statistics? Interviews 
with Jewish leaders? How boring the 
result would be! No, he needs a new 
angle. And so, one day, an inspiration 
comes to Philip Green: to be a Jew 
during the time he needs for his series. 

Philip Green takes his assignment 
seriously. He is such a nice decent 
fellow that we, real Jews, are grieved 
by his decision Must be really go that 
far? We know what it will mean to 
him, to his girl friend, to his son, all 
of them nice, broad-minded people, to 
be suddenly faced with so many 
gloomy facts they did not sus- 
Gentleman's Agreement, by Laura Z. Hob- 
son. Simon & Schushter, $2.75 


pect. We breathe more freely when he 
is through with his assignment and 
can be admitted everywhere again. Yet 
he, Philip Schuyler Green, will never 
again be able to go to a “restricted” 
hotel or never again smile at an anti- 
Semitic dirty joke: something of the 
over-sensitive Green-Greenberg period 
will stick to him for the rest of his 
life But the main thing is, that he is a 
Gentile by birth and can go back to 
normal. 
* * * 

Yes, these eight weeks Phil Green 
was a Jew were a terrible nightmare. 
All the time, day and night, he felt 
utterly miserable. And that leads us 
to the question: Are we Jews unhappy? 
As a people—Yes, of course, and God 
knows how deeply that conviction of 
Jewish unhappiness has penetrated our 
private lives. But are we, conscious 
Jews, unhappy as individuals in Amer- 
ica? As unhappy as Philip Green? 
Certainly not. The whole situation is 
unreal: Philip Green suddenly became 
a Jew. First of all, we get the knowl- 
edge of what being Jews means to- 
gether with our mother’s milk: we 
know the problems which are con- 
nected with being Jewish, and we face 
these problems just as we face the 
problems arising out of our own char- 
acter or physical disposition inherited 
from our parents. There are things 
you know subconsciously, which make 
you unhappy or furious at certain mo- 
ments — but at certain moments only 
—and you go on. Furthermore, most 
of the Jews in this country do not 


try consciously to mingle with non- 
Jews. The great majority of the five 
million Jews in the United States live 
among themselves and are neither in 
a position to meet Park Avenue anti- 
Semites, nor do they try to be ad- 
mitted into restricted hotels; they have 
hotels of their own. 

Moreover, Jews such as we are, in 
our own private lives, are less actively 
unhappy than Philip Green was dur- 
ing those eight weeks, because we 
have developed within ourselves the 
required knowledge, the contents and 
richness of which make up for many 
of the outer conveniences. How could 
Philip Green make up for his un- 
happy eight weeks? He would have to 
study and live as a Jew, not among 
non-Jews, but among Jews, for twenty 
years in order to feel the happiness 
contained in a Jewish holiday, in Jew- 
ish solidarity, in our common aspira- 


tions. 
* * * 


Anti-Semitism is a Gentile problem, 
not a Jewish problem, says the author. 
She is right. So, Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment is a book for the Gentile reader. 
It is a typical American work: the 
American people in its three hundred 
years of history, has specialized in 
pleas for tolerance, and nowhere else 
in the world are these pleas more elo- 
quent. No wonder that this one has 
topped the list of best-sellers. 

But we Jews, too, are specialists on 
tolerance, and we are very sensitive to 
the way the subject is handled: we see 
it from the other end, and cannot be 
easily satisfied, 

And so we ask: Is this the right plea 
to submit to the Gentiles? Is this real 
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tolerance Laura Hobson asks for? To 
be tolerant means to concede to your 
neighbor the right to be different. Is 
it being tolerant to concede the right 
to be different only to somebody who 
is exactly like yourself? But, this is 
precisely the make-believe tolerance of 
Laura Hobson. 

Philip Green has a Jewish friend, 
Dave Goldman. They were kids to- 
gether. Dave looks Jewish in a way, 
but when Phil looks at him he cannot 
define how: he is just as tall as he is, 
his hair is not curly, his nose is 
straight, and their education has been 
exactly alike. Phil says: Dave is an 
American, with another religion; but 
he is not even religious. He had never 
talked with Phil, his nearest friend, 
about Judaism. That is the Jew Phil 
likes. And why shouldn’t he? Dave is 
the kind that serves everybody and 
angers no one. 


There is also a Jewess in the book, 
Estelle Walovsky, who got her posi- 
tion at the office under a false Gentile 
name. Nobody knows that she is Jew- 
ish and she does not want other Jew- 
ish employees to be admitted, out of 
fear that they could be of the “kikey” 
kind. She is blonde, the Nordic type. 
Like Dave, the Walovsky girl is not 
very typically Jewish either. 


The only Jewish act Dave Goldman 
can achieve manifests itself when he is 
insulted as Jew by a drunken sergeant 
in a restaurant. Dave nearly knocks 
him down; but that does not change 
the picture at all: Dave is an Ameri- 
can boy, and American boys are 
neither sissies nor cowards; they are 
strong enough to defend themselves 
with their fists. Every little Jewish boy 
in a playground will start a fight if 
called “kike.” All Americans feel equal 
and have energy to burn. These fights 
are manifestations of the proper Amer- 
ican spirit. 

How then can we be satisfied? Are 
there no other Jews in America? We 
know of Jews in Brooklyn who have 
beards, who not only look different, 
but live differently. These Jews are in 
need of real tolerance, because they 
had the courage to keep up their own 
character and culture. But these Jews 
Laura Z. Hobson would not dare bring 
into the picture, because she doesn’t 
believe in this type, because she her- 
self is not tolerant of this type. 


And there are still other Jews who 
look like all Americans, behave like 
all Americans, but whom Laura Z. 
Hobson cannot introduce either. 1 am 
thinking now of the modern Jewry in 
America, the new type that existed in 
very small numbers until now but is 
increasing tremendously these days: a 
Jewish generation that has not stopped 


halfway in its Jewish thinking, that 
has drawn conclusions from the past, 
that wants to take its own fate in its 
own hands, and is ready to fight in 
America and everywhere for the right 
to real tolerance. 

Twenty years ago, Jewish parents 
in America had only one goal: to give 
their children happiness by disembar- 
tassing them of their Jewish heritage, 
by encouraging them to escape. It was 
Dave Goldman’s generation which 
they raised 

Today it is different. In the mean- 
time we have had a Judge Brandeis 
whom nobody could suspect of being 
a bad American and who said: You 
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will be a better American in being a 
better Jew. And there has been a Hit- 
ler over the Jewish horizon, even over 
the American Jewish horizon. Times 
have changed. 


And that’s why Gentleman’s Agree- 
ment, a novel full of generous aspira- 
tions, a book that arouses the better 
side of man, fails to satisfy us. For 
hundreds of thousafids Gentiles will 
soon have read it, and in them it can 
only awaken a mock tolerance, a super- 
ficial, weak brotherly goodwill toward 
one sort of Jew, the sort that has 
clipped its wings in order to fit in; a 
brotherly goodwill toward upper-class 
Jews who were always accepted in 
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pre-Hitlerite Germany, for whom it 
is easy to escape race-hatred, and to 
whom they say: “If all the Jews were 
like you.” 

The road to real tolerance cannot be 
made easy, and excessive concessions 
on the part of a minority is suicide, 
not the way to tolerance. 
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Of course, if we are indifferent to 
Jewish destiny—then all that has been 
said here is unnecessary; but if we are 
looking for new bases for survival, 
what can we Jews gain by Gleichschal- 
tung? It is regrettable that a book of 
good intentions will help us so little. 


MYRIAM KUBOWITZKIE 


Israel As Job 


DAs BUCH HIOB UND DAS SCHICKSAL 
DES JUEDISCHEN VOLKES, by Mar- 
garete Susman (Steinberg Verlag, 
Zuerich ). 


“What did you say, when Margarete 
Susman discovered the heart of the 
whole book and made it the theme of 
her essay? She even quoted it in the 
way in which it was originally con- 
ceived. . . .” These words in the let- 
ters of Franz Rosenzweig, the Jewish 
philosopher and saint of the last Ger- 
man Jewish generation, came to my 
mind, as I read M. Susman’s new mo- 
mentous book. 

In the universal distress and confu- 
sion of our times, M. Susman cannot 
but feel that every word of our pres- 
ent-day vocabulary would be too weak, 
too inadequate; so she turns—as many 
have done before her—to that ancient 
book, where generations found the 
clue to all the problems of the world 
and of fate: the Bible. And in this 
inexhaustible book, she selects the 
deepest, wordless cry of an injured hu- 
man soul striving to know the justice 
of the Almighty, the Book of Job. 


This is the main thought of Sus- 
man’s book: Job’s fate is an allegory 
of the fate of the Jewish nation. The 
answer and solution of the mystery in 
the book of Job is the one and only 
answer to the harrassing problems of 
present-day Jewish fate. So it is a two- 
fold fascination which keeps the reader 
fettered to the pages of this book: her 
magnificent interpretation of the Bib- 
lical text (as given in the first chap- 
ter) and her visionary interpretation 
of Jewish fate, as seen through the 
suggestions of the Bible. Biblical lore 
and Jewish history seem to be closely 
connected here; and there is a third 
element which looms higher than these 
two, but is only to be understood 
through these : the fate of all man- 
kind, which according to Jewish tra- 
dition cannot be separated from the 
fate of Israel. “Just as in the fate 
of Job the fate of the Jewish nation 
is reenacted and at the same time, the 
fate of humanity at large; so in this 
people of Israel the innermost core of 
mankind is vibrant: Israel is both 


symbol and representative of man- 
kind.” 

M. Susman begins her analysis of 
the Book of Job with the harmonious 
and spring-like prelude of Job’s happy 
life “beneath the wings of God.” Job 
was the first man of the Orient, a 
great philanthropist, whom his friends 
and servants as well as his widespread 
family respected and loved. The turn- 
ing point of the great psychological 
play sets in with the appearance of 
Satan. He becomes the third actor 
in the dramatic dialogue between 
God and Job. But Satan is personi- 
fied—and this is the amazing surprise 
of the Biblical text—not as enemy 
and adversary, but as “one of God's 
children.” This is M. Susman’s bold 
interpretation of the Biblical word, 
nothing else. Satan appears as God’s 
messenger to man; even more than 
Faust’s Mephisto, he is “a part of that 
power who always wills evil and cre- 
ates good.” Satan is a tool of God, 
sent to Job to test the depth of Job’s 
trust. Now M. Susman sees in the 
short and peaceful life of Israel in 
its own land the counterpart of Job’s 
happy youth. But Satan entered the 
stage, when Israel lost its homeland 
and when its people was driven out 
and compelled to wander around the 
world, despised and persecuted by the 
rest of the nations. It is deprived of 
the normal existence of a nation and 
still does not cease to exist—though 
driven to the utmost despair; just as 
Job was cruelly punished by bodily 
affliction and loss of all the good 
things he enjoyed before, but in all 
these tribulations, not allowed to die. 
. .. Why is this? Did the Jews com- 
mit a sin which must be expiated by 
endless suffering? The same question 
applies to Job: Was Job guilty, when 
Satan was allowed to strike him again 
and again? And what was his crime? 

The question of Israel's guilt has 
been answered by the Christian church 
in its own way, as we all know. But 
M. Susman is a Jewess; she is con- 
vinced that “in spite of all, it is won- 
derful to be a Jew.” On the other 
hand, she knows the New Testament 
as well as the Old Testament. She 
sees in Jesus the brother of the Jew- 
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ish prophets, of Isaiah and Jeremiah. 
Still: “You did not see any person 
when I talked to you,” as is written in 
Holy Writ. That is why the Jewish 
nation had to make its fateful choice. 
If Israel had accepted the new faith, 
it would have been saved from perse- 
cution, but, absorbed by other nations, 
it would have ceased to exist. Many 
individual Jews, in old times as well 
as in new, chose this way; but the 
majority of the nation chose to live 
on as “a people lonesome and de- 
spised,” to live on like Isaiah’s “Ser- 
vant of God.” Its special area is no 
longer demarcated in space and 
form like the ancient Greeks’, but in 
time and eternity, unfulfilled, growing 
steadily to some future aim. It repre- 
sents the world of tomorrow, the eter- 
nal hope of mankind. When Israel 
accepted the Torah on Mount Sinai, it 
accepted a gift not only for itself but 
for all mankind. If Israel had not ac- 
cepted this fateful gift on that day in 
the desert, God would have turned 
the world back to chaos, the Talmud 
says. This universal task, it seem to 
the writer, could not be fulfilled within 
the framework of a “normal” national 
existence. It had to be preached far 
and wide, on the endless way through 
all regions and all nations. It led to 
endless tribulations and humiliation; 
in our times, to the horrible massacre 
of one third of the Jewish people.. 
Margarete Susman quotes the late Jew- 
ish poet, Franz Kafka: In a fearful 
story, he describes a man who awoke 
to find himself changed to a vile, ugly 
animal, a dung-beetle, without losing 
his human feelings and aspirations. 
Can an existence like this, the life of 
a nation without a homeland, without 
a decent standing in the world still be 
endured? Is life like the Wandering 
Jew’s still bearable? 


“A passionate No was spoken in the 
19th century; a No which was fol- 
lowed by an even more passionate 
Yes.” This was the miracle of Zion- 
ism which arose in the midst of de- 
cadent Western culture. It proceeded 
with all the devices of modern science 
and knowledge and performed the 
psychological miracle which we all 
know. It transformed sophisticated 
city dwellers into farmers and wine- 
growers; it metamorphosed a ne- 
glected, barren country into a “garden 
of God”; most miraculous of all, it 
changed the ancient holy language 
which had lain buried in its silver 
coffin for centuries, only to be taken 
out on Sabbaths and holidays, into a 
living, throbbing organism, vibrant 
with the modern struggle for existence. 

Still, M. Susman sees in Zionism, 
the movement which added the 
modern suffix-“ism” to our age old 
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conception of Zion, both salvation and 
peril, Margarete Susman sees in Zion- 
ism, as Hermann Cohen, the Jewish 
philosopher, did before her, the peril 
that Israel may grow to “be like all 
the other nations,” that it may forget 
its universal task to work for the 
future of mankind, to bring unity amid 
dissension, to bring about the world 
of peace. That is why socialism in Pal- 
estine means so much more than 
socialism elsewhere: because there 
rings the far sounding echo behind it 
—the echo well known in America— 
“Proclaim liberty unto the Land and 
to all the inhabitants thereof.” Pales- 
tine is not enough; we have to build 
up Zion, so that once more the Voice 
of the Lord may go out from Zion and 
benefit the world. Bialik’s poem is 
quoted by her: “This soil of Palestine 
swallowed so much blood and sweat 
and tears, that its womb will have to 
become pregnant and bear the new 
prophet . . .” Behind the battle for 
the present day Palestine, urgently 
needed as haven and refuge for the 
remnants of Europe’s Jews, lies the 
deeper battle for the New Palestine, 
the better world. Only then will Job's 
question be answered and will God 
reveal himself to him and again bring 
him into his own. Only in the redemp- 
tion of mankind from the fetters of 
dead and senseless strife will Israel be 
released and Zion be built up anew. 
“Every sorrow which belongs to 
Israel alone and not to all mankind is 
not a real sorrow; and every joy which 
belongs to Israel alone is not a real 
joy ... “It was a Jewish voice who 
said so long ago; it might have been 
the voice of Margarete Susman. 
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